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ABSTRACT 

jniversalization of primary education (UPE) is one of 
the major pr-jrity goals of all countries in the region of Asia and 
the Pacific. The developing countries in particular, are now engaged 
extensively m the formulation and implementation of policies, plans, 
and programs aimed at making adequate and suitable opportunities for 
primary education available to all children as soon as possible. 
Lower participation rates of girls in primary education is seen as 
one of the main obstacles to achieving full universalization of 
primary education in some of the countries of the region. This 
volume, one of a series that provides a comparative view of t^e 
position of and progress made in UPE in six countries, v/ith 
particular reference to girls* enrollment and participation in 
pr-mary education, focuses on Bangladesh. The s^ven chapters in this 
vc.ume are: (1) Introduction; (2) The Problem oi Girls' Primary 
Education; (3) Factors Affecting Enrollment and Retention; (4) 
Physical Facilities and Female Teachers; (5) National Policy and 
Plans; (6) Special Programmes and Projeciis; (7) Conclusions and 
Recommendations. Nineteen 'lata tables are included m this volume. 
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PREFACE 



Universalization of primary education (UPE) is one of the major 
priority goals of all countries in die region of Asia and the Pacific. 
The developing countries in particular, arc now engaged extensively 
in the formulation and implementation of policies, plans and pro- 
grammes aimed at making adequate and suitable opportunities for 
primary education available to all children as soon as possible. 

Lov/er participation rates of girls in primary education is seen 
to be one of the main obstacles in achieving full universalization of 
primary education in some of the countries in the region. 

In 1985, six member countries of the region were supported 
within the frainework of the Asia and Pacific Programme of Educa- 
tional Innovation for Development (APEID), to prepare national 
studies focusing jn problems and issues related to education of girls, 
programmes and plans fur the promotion of girls education and the 
mno>ati\e measures and actions taken to improve their participation 
in education. The studies were carried out by national institutes and 
professional groups under the guidance of high level national steering 
committees for promotion of girls' education which were established 
by the Ministries of Education in the respective countries, at the 
request of UiNESCO, ROEAP. A list of the members of the steering 
committee is given as an Annex. 

The findings of the national studies were Uter reviewed and 
examined at a Regional Review Meeting on the Situation of Giris' 
Education m the Context of Universalization of Primary Education 
which was held in Bangkok in November 1985. This series of publica 
tions is an outcome of the collaborative and co-operative efforts of 
the member countries in understanding the tasks involved in univer- 
salizing the primary education of giris and the nature and extent of 
problems and issues associated with it. 

This series provides a comparative view of the position of and 
progress made in UPE in six countries, with particular reference to 
giri s eniolment and participation in primary education. It is published 
with the view that the countries in the region, which have similar 
problems on education of girls, will find the information, experiences 
and conclusions useful in pursuing their tasks vigorously by drawing 
on the experiences of other countries with the same goals and objec- 
tives. 
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Chapter One 



INTRODUCTION 

This study has been sponsored by UNESCO, Bangkok, through 
the Bangladesh National Commission for UNESCO and conducted 
on behalf of a National Steering Committee by a team of researchers 
representing the Foundation for Research on Educational Planning 
and Development (FREPD), Dhaka, during 1985. 

The sponsor of the study provided an outline suggesting the 
sperific aspects to be covered. According to this outline, the broad 
areas of the study are; incidence of the problem of the poor rate of 
girls' participation in primary education; an analysis of the various 
facets of the problem and its correlates; national policies, pro- 
grammes and projects which have been implemented for promoting 
girls* education, findings of research on the problem and evaluative 
studies; new directions of planned measures by the national autho- 
rities; and programmes and action recommended by the researchers 
for raiding the rate of participr.tion of girls in primary^ education. 

Broadly speaking, the investigation has sought to analyse the 
situation of girls' education at the primary level over the ten-year 
peno^: from 1974 to 1984. The overall objective is to identify 
suitable measures for increasing the participation rate of girls in 
primary education as well as improving the quality of education. 
The review of the situation has covered both formal education in 
primary schools and n on formal education programmes and some 
other special programmes in or outside the school system. The non 
formal education ptjrticularly covers various innovative programmes. 
The population covered are children of 6 + to 10 + year? and the 
educational stages of both pre-primary and primary have been 
investigated. 

Incidence of the problem. The rate of girls* participation 
has been indicated by the enrolment and drop-out rntes 3t the 
primary school. The rates are presented, as far as possible, by show- 
ing urban-mral and geographical/regional variations. The variations 
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in rates have been further examined in terms of socio-economic 
characteristics of families such as literacy of parents, land-holding, 
occupation and income. Religious and cultural factors which are 
likclv to have any bearing upon girls' education have also been 
pointed out. Attempts have been made to show if other special 
problems such as the problem of having access to educational institu- 
tions; the limitations of school facilities including the poor quality 
of teachers and inadequate physical facilities; the absence ot suffi- 
cient number of female teachers; or the problem of getting school 
stationery and proper clothing significantly affect girls' school parti- 
cipation rates. These issues have been examined by an in-depth 
analysis within the limits of the available data. 

Thus the issues of the poor rate of girls' enrolment and reten- 
tion through to the end of primary school and the factors related 
to the problems have been brought to focus in studying the incidence 
of the problem. 

National policy. The study has included a review of the 
national policies which have relevance to girls' education at the 
primary stage. The extent of implementation of the policies and 
their effectiveness has been discussed in order to show if the policies 
have so far brought about any significant change in the situation. 
Special attention has been paid tc the current government policy 
and its implications in the light of the experience of the past and an 
assessment has been made of the problem as it appears at present and 
is likely to develop in the near future. 

Programmes and projects. Experiences of specific programmes 
and special projects that have dealt with the promotion of girls' 
education in the country constitute an important area of the analysis. 
Evaluative studies of such programmes have been reviewed during the 
course of the present investigation in ordei to show their significance 
vis-a-vis tlK' national policy for attaining the goal of universal primary 
education. Projects with innovative characteristics in planning, 
administration, curriculum, utilization of special indigenous 
resources, teaching materials and methods, supen-ision and teacher 
training have been given particular attention. Administrative and 
financial provisions for girls' education have been discussed with 
special reference to the training and employment of female teachers, 
reforms in the curriculum, use of the media and other technologies, 
and special incentives. 
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Research and evaluation. Critical factors in promoting girls' 
education or the obstacles to the increased participation of girls 
among various socio-economic groups and appropriate m>.asures for 
ov coming the obstacles have occasionally been identified in 
research and evaluative studies. These have, therefore, been drawn 
upon as the various issues are analysed in the present investigation. 

Given the limits of time, the present stud> is primarily based on 
secondary sources of data. 

Information and documents, published and unpublished, from 
various relevant agencies have been pooled and presented as required 
by the study objectives. Statistical information has been used as far 
as possible from the available documents and reports particularly 
concerned with the situation analysis and anticipation of future 
needs in the field of girls' education at the pr**nary level. On policy 
issues and implementation of programmes, thoughts and opinions of 
the concerned authorities at national, district and sub-district 
(Upazila) levels have been collected by directly interviewing appro- 
priate personnel involved in programme management, policy and 
plan formulation. 

It has been observed that available data particularly reflecting 
on the problems of girls' education are scanty. No empirical study 
has yet been exclusively concerned with the problems of girls' 
education. Sometimes reference has been made to their problems 
only as a part of general problems of primary education affecting 
both boys and girls. Over the past decade a good amount of litera- 
ture has discussed the issues and problems of the development of 
women, particularly inspired by bureaucratic and middle class sensi 
tivity to what has been called the *Decade of Women' under the 
patronage of the United Nations. This liteiature is quite eloquent on 
the rights and privileges which women should enjoy in order to 
maximize their potential as human beings and to contribute to 
national development. It pointed out the deprivations of women in 
the education sector which largely accounts for their deprivation in 
other spheres of life and a generally inferior status in society. But 
such literature hardly included any data specifically on the education 
of primary school age girls. This is a rellectiou of the real state of 
affairs, where previously no government authority or non government 
agency concerned itself with systematic collection and presentation 
of empirical information on primary education of girls. 

3 
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The conclusions of the present study aim at firming up realistic 
action proposals for improving the overall situation of girk' primary 
education and for creating the conditions which can sustain the 
increased rate girls' participation in school for the fulfilment of 
the objective of universal primary education in Bangladesh. The 
recommendations point to the special provisions necessary to meet 
the needs of those who are usually deprived and arc likely lo remain 
so unless especially bold attempts are made in the formal and non- 
fornnl sectors of cdu ation to change their condition. 
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Chapter Two 



THE PROBLEMS OF GIRLS' PRIMARY EDUCATION 



Bangladesh covers an area of 55,598 square miles with an 
exploding populatiori of over 100 million.* Over 90 per cent of its 
population live in rural areas. It is one of the least developed coun- 
tries of the world. Eighty per cent of its population depend on 
agriculture for livelihood. Forty per cent of the rural population arc 
landless, 60 per cent suffer from malnutrition and 80 per cent live 
below the poverty linc.^ Per capita food availability in the country 
droj ^/cd from 16 5 ounces per day in 1961 to 15.5 ounces per Jay in 
1981. Per capita income in Bar " desh is about J20 US dollars per 
annum which is one of the lowest in the world. A high degree of 
illiteracy and unemployment exists. 

The population growth rate is 2.36 per cent per annum (1981 
census). By the end of tliis century the population is expected to 
double itself. The composition of population .showed a hi^h depen- 
dency ratio with 47 per cent of the population being under 14 years, 
and will require an increasing quantum of educational facilities every 
year. Women - id girls constitute 49 per cent of the total population. 
*Thc most important demographic implication of the age structure 
in Bangladesh is that every year an increasing number of females will 
enter the repro('uctive age, which disproportionately increases the 
growth potential of the country."^ 

The above socioeconomic and demoojaphic factors pose a 
general problem to universalization of primary education and parti- 
cipation of women and girls in education. It was revealed by a 
national level study that while 30 per cent of the families belonging 
to the uppei socio-economic status sent all their children to primary 



* Government of Baughdesh. Census Report, 1981 . 
^ Ibid. 

^ Women for Women, The Situation of Wome» in Bangladesh, Dluka, 1 979. 
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schools, 56 per ce .t in the bottom socio-economi group sent none 
of their children to school/ 

The socioeconomic realities described above indicate that the 
problem of girls' education in Bangladesh has its origin in the past 
and is linked with the social and economic set up of this sub- 
continent. In a tradition-bound society like ours women and girls 
have an inferior status imposed upon them. They are mostly illiterate 
and tradition-bound and a vast majority of them are victims of 
severe poverty, hunger, destitution and malnuitrition, as also their 
menfolk are. But women are more deprived than men.^ 

Equal access to educational opportunity for both sexes has 
been guaranteed by the constitutir n.* In spite of that, female parti- 
cipation in education is significantly less than that of men. Female 
literacy has been as low as 16 per cent against 31 per cent for men. 
The situation is much worse for the rural women where about 90 
per cent of the female population live. This low literacy rate is 
highly correlated with the participation of children, particularly girls, 
in education. Ellen Sattar in this regard observed that this had an 
obvious impact on girls* education so that in the villages le^s than 
half the families would send girls to school and they would not 
object to their dropping out after sending them to school.'' 

Consequently sex-wise imbalances occur in the participation 
rate between boys and girls. The problems of girls' primary educa- 
tion are also characterised by rural-urban, regional and locational and 
special group or ethnic variation. 

Girls participation in primary education has always been low as 
compared to boys. In 1933 only 25 per cent of the total primary 
age population (6-10) of girls were enr * c m the primary schools. 
Over the last decade the rate of fema' . e».olment remained more or 
less stagnant and even decreased compared to the steady growth of 
female population of the corresponding age group. Table 1 shows 



SA Quadii and K lb ^hmcd.Roie of Education Projections in Educanonal Planning 
in Bangfadesh: National Contribution, NFRHRD, Dhaka, 1980. 

^ FREPD, Assessment of Female riucation in Bangladesh, Dhaka, 1 930. 

The Constitution of the People's Republic of Bangladesh, Dhaka, 1972. 

EUcn Sattar, Universal Primary Education in Ban^desh. University Press Limited 
Dhaka, 1982. 
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the participation rate of girls of 6-10 age group in primary education 
over a period of 10 years. 



Table 1. Participation rate of primary school age gWs (6-10) 
in primary education in Ban^desh (1974-1983) 



Year 


Primary school 
age population 


Participating 
girls 


Rate of participation 
of girls per cent 


1974 


10,789,000 


2,661,459 


24.66 


1975 


11,151,000 


2,838,021 


25.46 


1976 


11,413,000 


3,116^83 


27.31 


1977 


11,681,000 


3,160,658 


27.11 


1978 


11,955,000 


3,048,078 


25^0 


1979 


12,236,000 


3,040,516 


24.85 


1980 


12,523,000 


3,011,024 


24.05 


1981 


13,740,000 


3,158,816 


22.S: 


1982 


13,750,000 


3,400,000 


24.73 


1983* 


13,750,000 


3,450,000 


25.00 



Source: BANBEIS, 1984. 
estimated. 



The table reveals that in spite of constituting almost 50 per cent 
of the primary age population, girls' participation is significantly less 
than that of boys. The situation has no. improved substantially even 
after the introduction of UPE in 1980 under the Second Five Year 
Plan (SFYP). The SFYP had set the target of bringing 91 per cent 
children of primary age-group (6-10) in the schools by the end of 
5-year plan period.* In the projected enrolment of both boys and 
girls it was whown that by 1985 about 92.53 per cent boys and 
90.36 per cent girls would come to the schools.^ But by the end of 
1981 the rate of girls* enrolment looked too gloomy. There was a 
sharp gap between the projected estimate and the actual performance. 
The target set for 90 per cent participation by 1985 appears rather 
unrealistic. 



Planning Commissn^n, The Second Five Year Plan of Bangladesh, 1 980-1 985, Dhaka, 

1983. 
^ Ibid. 
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Figure 1 and Table 2 show the enrolment situation of both sexes 
during the same period. 



Figure 1. Primary school age population (6-10) and enrolment (Class I-V) 
in Ban^desh for soni j selected years 
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Table 2. Enrolment in primary schools by sex, (1974-1983) 



Year 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


1974 


5,186,100 


2,661,459 


7,747,559 


1975 


5,510,813 


2,839,021 


8,349,834 


1976 


5,172,309 


3,116,583 


8,288,892 


1977 


5,25'^ ,000 


3,160,658 


8,417,658 


1978 


5,179,872 


3,048,078 


8,227,950 


1979 


5,187,834 


3,040^16 


8.235,237 


1980 


5,178,364 


3.011,024 


8,219,313 


1981 


4,810,765 


3,158,816 


8,285,804 


1982* 


5,000,000 


3,400,000 


8,400,000 


1983* 


5,000,000 


3^50,000 


8,450,000 


Source: 


BANBEJS, 1984. 







Estimated. 
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Table 2, shows the wide imbalances between enrolment of both 
sexes and a slight increase in girls enrolment after 1980. During the 
period 1976-1977, girls enrolment has increased by roughly 300,000 
but after that period it continued to decline until 1980. There was a 
decline in boys enrolment too. This may be mainly due to economic 
stress hitting the marginal families and partly miscalculation of the 
enrolment statistics. 

The following ch^n -hows th<* rates of school enrolment (boys 
and girls) worked ou* by different research organizations over dif- 
Terent periods. 



Year 



OrganizatioT: 



1978 



1981 
1983 

1<J84 



NFRHRL 



1980 NFRHRD 



GOB/MOr 
BANBEIS 



MCE 
Mid-term 

Evaluation of UPE 

BIDS Introducing 
Universal Primary 
Education in 
Bangladesh 



Percentage and Explanation 



40 per cent (44 per cent for boys and 33 per cent for girls) 
for the age group 5*10, Computed from indepth Study of 23 
villages. 

53 per cent (57 per cent for boys and 48 per cent for girls) 
for the age group 5-14 Computed from indepth study of 
8 villages. 

Enrolment rate about 68 per cent (79 per cent for boys and 
58 per cent for girls) for the age group 5-10. 



57.4 per cent (46,4 per cent for girls) for age group 6*10, 
based on 1 per cent Sample of all schools in IDA area. 

5l per cent (58 pc; cent fcr girls in all villages), 68 per cent 
(66 per cent for girls m all IDA") for the age group 6*10. 



It appears from the chart that of all the figures, the BANBEIS 
figure of enrolment is the highest. The mid-term evaluation finds it 
to Lv: 57.4 per cent and the BIDS study shows the rate of enrolment 
as 59 per cent for the agc-range 6-10. In this regard Qadir and 
Kundu*° observe that in .very area the proportion of girls enrol- 
ment has been lower than boys. 

Class-wise distribution of enrolment gives a more dark picture 
of girls participation in the country which is presented in Table 3. 



S.A. (Jadir and S K. Kundu Introducing Universal Primary Education in Bangladesh, 
BIDS, Dhaka, 1985, 
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Table 3. Primary school enrolment by class and sex for 1981 



Classes 


Boys 




Girls 




Total 




Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


I 


2,210,886 


45 


1,592,464 


48 


3,803,250 


46 


il 


978,941 


20 


639.708 


19 


1,618,649 


20 


III 


742,011 


15 


475,754 


14 


i;2I7,765 


15 


IV 


579,949 


12 


366,139 


11 


946,088 


11 


V 


440,839 


9 


265,730 


8 


706,569 


9 




4,952,626 


100 


3,339,795 


100 


8,292,421 


100 



Source: BANBEIS, January, 1984. 



Data presented in Table 3 show clearly that most (65 per cent) 
of the students in the primary schools are in grades I and II and a 
very small section (9 per cent) of the total enrolment is in grade V. 
The number of females in every grade is much less than that of male 
students. The percentage of female enrolment in Grades I V in 1981, 
varied from 48 to 8 per cent. As the girls move from lower to the 
upper classes, percentages start to fall sharply. 

The large enrolment ir. grade I has been a trend throughout the 
period 1971-1972 to 1983-1984. This may be due to a hidden baby 
class in grade I No data of girls in baby class can be made available. 
Moreover, several age groups may be clustered together in grade I as 
a result of late enrolment or failure and repetition. 

There is hardly any gride-to-gradc difference of enrolment 
between boys and girls. Enrolment of both boys and girls is higher 
in the lower grades (I and II) and lower in higher grades III, IV, V. 
The gradewise enrolment situation points to the fact that out of the 
total enrolment, very few students cross grade II and still fewer com- 
plete grade V. 

No matter how small the size may be in respect of enrolment of 
the corresponding age group, girls* enrolment has started to show an 
upward trend both at the micro and national level. The enrolment 
ratio between boys and girls now stands a* 39:41. In 1951 and 1961 
the enrolment ratio for gids was only 19 30 per cent and 27.18 per 
cent respectively. This has been observed by different studies carried 
out by different organizations in the country. The mid-term evalua- 
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tion report of the UPE (IDA) project* * presents that overall enrol- 
ment rate in the survey areas has registered an annual increase of 7.4 
per cent and the enrolment rate for girls has increased about 6 per 
cent One study by ISWR* ^ and one by lER* ^ showed that female 
enrolment and attendance increased in the primary sch jols cf the 
survey areas in 1983. 

Despite this improvement in participation rate, there exists a 
vast majority of out-of-school girls of primary age population. It has 
also been observed that the proportion of out-of-school girls is 
alarmingly high compared to out-of-school boys.*^ Considering the 
primary enrolment of girls about 75 per cent of them remain outside 
the formal school system. This compares with 64 per cent for out- 
of-school boys of the same age. Not only is the number of out-of- 
school girls far greater than that of boys but there is also a wide 
variation in the proportion of female out-of-schoolers, in different 
districts of Bangladesh. 

The cause of non-attendance or factors afferting girls remaining 
out of schools are discussed in Chapter Three. 

Lack of data both at the macro and also at the micro level on 
this differential makes it difficult to assess the imbalances between 
urban and rural enrolment of girls. However, it is an established fact 
that in Bangladesh there is a marked differences between the urban 
and rural enrolment rate of girls. An NFRHRD study* ^ showed that 
in 1978 girls' enrolment was higher in urban government schools 
(44.94 per cent) than rural schools (38.38 per cent). This was also 
true for the private rural and urban primary schools. The same study 
revealed that in rural-urban differences, Dhaka division had the 
lowest percentage of rural enrolment followed by Chittagong. While 



Ministry of Education, Mid term Evaluation of the Universal Primary Education 
(IDA) Project. Dhaka. 1983. 
12 

AhmaduUah Mia et. al Situation of Female Enrolment and Drop -out in Pnmarv 
School, ISWR, D.U.. 1984. 

Kamrunnessa Begum, et, al Rebtionship of High Attendance of Students of Class /- V 
with variables like Teachers, Schools and Families of one UPE (IDA) Project Aieas in Brah- 
manbaria. lER.. D.U.. 1984. 
14 

Shamima Islam. Women*s Education in Bangladesh, Needs and Issues, (2rid edition) 
FREPD, Dhaka, 1982. 

S.A. Qadir & K.S. Ahmed : op cit. 
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Rajshahi Division had the highest percentage of urban enrolment 
(48.33) followed by Chittagong division. The NFRHRD study also 
revealed that on an average in all categories of rural schools, 62 per 
cent of the total enrolment were boys and 38 per cent girls. The 
corresponding percentages for the urban areai> were respectively 56 
per cent for boys and 44 ^.cr cent for girls. The highest percentage 
of rural girls (46.66 per cent) was found in Kushtia district and the 
lowest in Chittagong. 

Enrolment of primary school age girls has increased over the 
decade but the rates of increase in different areas differ widely (see 
Table 4). Region-wise enrolment of girls in different grades (Table 4) 
shows that Chittagong Division has got the highest number of girls 
followed by Dhaka. Rajshahi Division has the lowest number of 
girls enrolled in different grades. District-wise enrolment of girls 
against the total primary age-group population of the concerned 
districts (Ref: BANBEIS) reveals that Barisal ranks highest (30 per 
cent) followed by Patuakhali (29 per cent). Lowest enrolment was 
found in Chittagong hill tracts (15 per cent) and Bandarban, fol- 
lowed by Jamalpur and Mymensingh, 

There is no such data available on the participating girls coming 
from the special group/ethnic background at the macro level. The 
research team could not trace any other study of this category at the 
micro level either except an NFRHRD study. In Islam's* ^ and also 
in a FREPD study* it was found that Rangpur, Sylhet, Dinajpur 
and Chi^*agong Hill Tracts had the lower percentage of participating 
girls. These districts have substantial numbers of different ethnic 
populations. BANBEIS data also show a low enrolment rate in Chit 
tagong Hill Tracts. Bandarban, Mymensingh, Jamalpur, Bogra and 
Khulna. Lov. participation also prevails in Haor, Beel, Char and 
mountanious regions. 

Data on participation of girL in primary education by religion 
is not available. But from the literacy rate of different religious 
groups it may be said that girls coming from Hindu, Buddhists and 
Christian families participate more than those from Muslim families 
in primary education. Muslim families being mure tradition bound 



Shamima Islam, op cit, 

FREPD, Study on The Situation of children in Bangladesh, Dhaka, 1981. 
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and illiterate do not consider education more valued compared to 
other aspects of living. Also in the NFRHRD study it was shown 
that in the survey areas participation of Hindu children is higher 
(45.09 per cent) than that of Muslim children (42.50 per cent) 
except in the Srimangal area. 



Table 4. District>wi^ enrolment of giris by age and grades in 
government primary schools, 1981 (thousands) 





uraae i 




G'lII 


G-IV 






District 


























— Total 




Age 15'6) 


(6-7) 


(7-8) 


(8-9) 


(9-10) 




1. Dhaka 


151 


70 


44 


33 


240 


322 


2. Far id pur 


74 


25 


20 


16 


13 


148 


3. Jamalpur 


35 


11 


8 


6 


4 


64 


4. langau 


A C 

45 


13 


10 


8 


7 


82 


5. Mymcnsingh 


96 


31 


23 


1 o 




1 TO 




401 


uu 




Ol 


276 


795 


6. Chittagon* 


78 


34 


29 


24 


18 


183 


7. Chittagong 














Hit! Tn/^tc 
niu lid vis 


1 1 
1 1 




i 


2 


1 


18 


8. RAncLirhjin 


2 


5 


•J 


1 

0 


I 


3 


9. Cormlla 


127 


57 


40 


28 


19 


At 1 *i 


10. Noakhali 


56 


31 


25 


21 


15 


146 


11. Sylhet 


93 


35 


26 


19 


15 


187 


Chittagong Division 


367 


170 


125 


97 


70 


809 


12. Rajshahi 


78 


39 


30 


23 


13 


182 


13. Pabna 


60 


25 


17 


14 


10 


125 


14. Bogra 


37 


19 


15 


19 


8 


98 


15. Rangpur 


94 


45 


33 


23 


15 


210 


16. Dinajpur 


53 


J7 


13 


10 


7 


101 


Rajshahi Division 


322 


145 


108 


89 


53 


716 


17. Khulna 


56 


26 


22 


18 


15 


137 


18. Jessore 


63 


27 


20 


15 


12 


14 


19. Kushtia 


36 


14 


10 


7 


6 


73 


20. Baiisal 


125 


32 


28 


24 


17 


:^25 


21. P^tuakhaU 


607 


14 


10 


8 


7 


100 


Khulna Division 


885 


113 


90 


72 


57 


549 



Source: BANBEIS. 1984. 
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Universalization and the promotion of girls education in thl, 
context will not carry any meaning if the continuation or retention 
rate does not follow a steady pattern. Unfortunately there is no 
exact data available on retention and drop-out rate ^ such at the 
macro level. However on the basis of official information available 
on grade and sex -wise enrolment of some selected years, retention 
together with attrition rates have been calculated. Tables 5 and 6 
show primary school enrolment of girls of some selected years and 
attrition rates of primary school children. 

Table 5. Enrolment of girls by grade for some 
selected years (1977-1981) 

Year I II III IV V 



1977 1.243,692 

1978 663.048 

1979 431.272 

1980 336.330 

1981 265.454 

(21 per cent of 

chss I) 

Source: BANBEIS. 1984. p. 38. 

Table 5 reveals that only 21 per cent of girls of the Class I 
enrolment has moved up to Class V. This includes the pe ^entage of 
the repeaters. 

Table 6. Enrolment in grade I, II, and III and attrition rates in 
corresponding hi^er clashes (1973-1975 - 1979-1981) 

Zr ^ ^ ^ ~ 

Enrol Rate 



Enr. A ttr. Enr. A ttr. Enr. Attr. 



thousands 

1973 3,619 1.524 1.081 

1974 1,579 56% 1.243 18% 907 16% 

1975 1.183 25% 947 24% 689 24% 

1979 2.644 1.356 1.033 

1980 1.415 46% 1.090 20% 850 18% 

1981 1.218 14% 946 13% 707 17% 

Source Calculated from data of the ILR Survey (1973-1975) and BANBEIS Pubbcation 
31. 
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Therefore it can be said that girls' retention rate is lower in the 
higher classes wnich indicates high attrition rat<; in the lower classes 
as represented in Table 6. The official figures on which the retention 
rate have been calculated do not give the number of epeaters in 
various classes but repeaters are counted as drop-outs. The school 
mapping survey mentioned on an average 20.32 per cent repeaters 
for all classes. 

Findings of some micro-level in-depth studies also highlighted 
the problems of high drop-out at the lower classes, which means 
low retention in subsequent classes. In this regard the lER survey^ ^ 
observed that in 1974 of all the classes, the highest repetition rate 
occured in Class I both in rural ^nd urban areas. Repetion rates for 
all classes for both sexes were higher in rural areas and <prls repeat 
more than boys. And promotion rate for boys was slightly higher 
than girls. 

The lER survey mentioned that drop out rates for girls were 
higher than boys in all classes and particularly much higher in Classes 
I and II and also in Class V. The NFRHRD* ^ report provides drop- 
out rates for the year 1973-1978. According to the study, in rural 
areas 80 students per hundred leave the school and in urban areas it 
is 63 per cent and in Dhaka city 53 per cent. 

The study also reported that on an average 10.69 students 
successfully complete primary education (pass Class V) from a school. 
In urban areas the number is 28. Fina! output per teacher, therefore, 
works out to be 2.65. This study did not focus any separate findings 
on girls drop-out rate, but on the basis of the trend it can be said that 
girls are the major drop-outs. The number of girls '-ompleting 
schools successfully is very insignificant compared to oys in the 
rural areas. 

Another Study^° mentioned that, .chool records for 

various grades, I through V, from 1980-1984 ^how a high drop-out 
rate for each village under study**. The report also revealed that the 
highest drop-out occurred in grades I and II and that those who 



18 

I.E.R., Survey of Prhmry Schools.. Part 1, Dhaka, 1977. 

* ^ S.A. Qadir and K.S. Ahmed, op cit. 
20 

Ahmaduliah Mia et al, op cit. 
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completed grade II had generally shown a high probability of com- 
pleting grade V. 

All those micro-level research findings indicate a trend which 
may be represented as the national drop-out situation for e^rls. 

Reasons for dropping out appear to be similar in almost all the 
studies. These are (i) poverty of parents; (ii) lack of education of 
adult members of the family; (ili) high opportunity cost as the girls 
grow up; (iv) malnu^trition and disease; (v) social attitudes and 
taboos; (vi) high indirect cost; and (vli) lack of proper school 
environment. la this regard, Ellen Sattar observed that drop-out 's 
related to non-attendance. The majority of the non attenders are 
girls either from very poor homes or from strict puidah observing 
h^uines,^ ^ 

One of the FREPD studies^ ^ maintained that reasons for drop- 
ping out appear to vary substantially from area to area. Although 
the economic factor has been singled out as a major factor, the 
percentage of dropping out due to this varies among localities. 

Given the present context of enrolment and retention situation 
in Bangladesh, a population and enrolment projection (1985-1995) 
has been made. Looking at the projection data it may rightly be 
observed that if 90 per cent children are to be covered with a major 
thrust to promote girls enrolmci nder UPE, factors affecting enrol 
mcnt, retention and drop outs n^^od to be assessed realistically and 
accordingly improved. 



EUcnSaiiax, op c/r. 
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Tabic 7, Population projecL_. of Bangladesh (medium variant) 
(thousands) 



Year Sex 







S 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1985 


Total 
Female 


3.222 
1^60 


3,109 
1.504 


2,999 
1.451 


2.895 
1,400 


2.795 
1.352 


2.699 
1.307 


1986 


Total 
Female 


3.281 
1.569 


3,203 
1^50 


3.096 
1.498 


2,991 
1,446 


2.888 
1397 


2,788 
1.349 


1987 


Total 
Female 


3.3J7 
1.610 


3.265 
1.565 


3.185 
1.541 


3.084 
1,491 


2.984 
1.442 


2.882 
1.393 


1988 


Total 
Female 


3.436 

: :353 


3,341 
1.606 


3.249 
1.561 


3,166 
1.531 


3.072 
1.484 


2.976 
1.438 


1989 


Total 
Female 


3.517 
1.653 


3.419 
1,649 


3.324 
1,603 


3.232 
1.558 


3,148 
1.521 


3/)59 


1990 


Total 
Female 


3.602 
1,745 


3,499 
1,694 


3,402 
1,645 


3,307 
1.599 


3.216 
1.554 


3.129 
1.511 


1991 


Total 
Female 


3.692 
1.837 


3.589 
1,744 


3.482 
1.690 


3,387 
1,644 


3.276 
1.594 


3.209 
1.551 


1992 


Total 
Female 


3.782 
1,847 


3.679 
1.754 


3.562 
1,695 


3.467 
1.684 


3.346 
1.629 


3.2^9 


1993 


Total 
Female 


3.882 
1.854 


3.739 
1.774 


3.622 
1.723 


3.527 
1,714 


3.406 
9 


3.359 
1,626 


1994 


T^tal 
Female 


3.992 
1,889 


3.809 
1.809 


3.702 
1.763 


3.597 
1,749 


J.476 
1,694 


3.429 
1.661 


1995 


Total 
Female 


4.092 
1.959 


3,889 
1.849 


3.772 
1,818 


3.667 
1.784 


3.546 
1.739 


3.508 
1,701 



Source- Bangbdesh Bureau of Educational Information and Statistics. 
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Assumption I 

Table 8, P^^tcd piimaiy enrolment for 1985-1990 
by : je and grade, both sexes (6-1 0 ye^) 

(thousands) 



Year 


Total 


Grade! 
(6yrs) 


Grade U 
(7yn) 


Grade m 
(Syrs) 


Grade IV 

(9>TS) 


Grade V 
(JOyrs) 


1985 


8,140 


2.903 


1,913 


1,982 


1 071 

1 .V ' 1 


871 


1986 


8^13 


3.075 


1.961 


1.460 


1.120 


8?^ 


1987 


8,896 


3.204 


2.067 


1.504 


1.182 


939 


1988 


9.339 


3.392 


2.158 


1.580 


1.219 


990 


1989 


9.665 


3.431 


2.280 


1.651 


1.280 


\fi23 


1990 


:<^fl\2 


3.541 


2.319 


1.742 


1.337 




1991 


10.372 


3.655 


2.369 


1.842 


1.397 


1.123 


1992 


10.762 


3.775 


2.429 


1.947 


1.467 


1.183 


1993 


11.162 


3.905 


2.499 


2.057 


1.537 


1.273 


1994 


11^82 


4.035 


2.579 


2.157 


1.617 


1.?''3 


1995 


12.032 


4,125 


2.679 


2.192 


1.705 


1.483 



Assumption, (1) The enr.?lment projection made above is based on population projec 
tlon under medium variant. (2) the rates of repetition, promotion ar»d 
drop-out used are those of Uie medium evaluation of UPE (IDA) Project 
(1983), (3) the initial IntAke in grade 1 till 1990 has been increased by 1 
per cent annually reaching 75 per cent of the projected 6 ycarnsge popub^ 
tion in 1990. 
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Assumption II 

Table 9. Projected primary enrolment for 1985-1990 
by age and grade, both sexes 

(thousands) 



Year 


Total 


Grade I 


Grade II 


Grade III 


Grade IV 


Grade V 


(6yn) 


(7yn) 


(8yrs) 


(9yrs) 


(lOyrs) 


1985 


8,965 


2,905 


2,115 


1,641 


1,269 


1,032 


1986 


9,400 


3,112 


2,129 


1,747 


1,325 


1,086 


1987 


9,835 


3^51 


2,281 


1,859 


1,410 


1,13: 


1988 


10,301 


3,407 


2,383 


1,884 


1,419 


1,207 


1989 


10,651 


3,450 


2,497 


1,968 


1,520 


1,215 


1990 


11,032 


3,550 


2^29 


2,063 


1,588 


UOl 


I99I 


11,413 


3,650 


2,789 


2,369 


1,407 


U63 


1992 


11,813 


3,775 


2,919 


2,424 


1,547 


U38 


1993 


12^33 


3,800 


3,059 


2,494 


1,667 


1,320 


1994 


12,673 


3,925 


3219 


2,579 


1,797 


1,420 


1995 


13,173 


4,130 


3,389 


2,694 


1,937 


1,530 



Assumption, (1) The enrolment projection made above is based on population projec- 
tion under medium variant; (2) the intake in grade I includes children of 
pre^rimary group comprising roughly 20-25 per cent of the grade I enrol- 
ment. 




Bangladesh 

Assumption III 

Table 10. Projected primary enrolment for 1985-1990 
by age and grade, botii sexes 



(thousands) 



Year 


Tota! 




{jfoue ii 


111 

Urauc Hi 


flrntlo 11/ 


UfUUC V 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


flO) 


1985 


1.315 


2.905 


2.878 


2.699 


2.581 


2.450 


1986 


14.154 


3.112 


2.897 


2.873 


2.693 


2.577 


1987 


14.805 


3.251 


3.103 


2.892 


2.867 


2.689 


1988 


15.498 


3.407 


3.242 


3.098 


2.887 


2.863 


1989 


16.059 


3.450 


3.397 


3.236 


3.092 


2.883 


1990 


16.701 


3.550 


3.440 


3.391 


3.230 


'3.087 


1991 


17.343 


3.650 


3.540 


3.491 


3.330 


3.229 


1992 


17.985 


3.775 


3.680 


3.591 


3.430 


3.371 


1993 


18.627 


3.875 


3.800 


3.691 


3.530 


3.493 


1994 


19.269 


4.00" 




3.800 


3.639 


3.615 


1995 


20.000 


4.150 


3.990 


3.950 


4.880 


3.836 



Assumption, ki) Lnrolment projection made abo«v or* ^pulation Pt ejection under medium 
variant. (2) the rate of dropK>ut assuming to be reduced by 1 per cent annually 
from the one obtained in the mid-term evaluation of UPE (IDA) project. 
(1983) and auto-promotion from grade I through V has been assumed, (3) the 
intake in grade I includes children of pre-primary group comprising roughly 
20-25 per cent of Grade I enrolment. 



Chapter Three 



FACTORS AFFECTING ENROLMENT AND RETENTION 

The situational analysis of girls' enrolment and retention in the 
previous chapter irr'icates that participation of girls in primary 
education is a depe) 'able variable in Bangladesh. This is more so 
because of the facts ti.at primary education is not yet compulsory 
and the sheer poverty of more than 80 per cent o. the people forces 
them to live below the poverty level. Participation of girls ir primary 
education usually depends on die socio-economic status of the 
family (income, occupation, land-holdings, size of the family and 
level of education), the community's attitudes towards girls educa- 
tion, the school environment (physical and instructional facilities, 
curriculum, teaching), and management factors (supervision manage- 
ment, motivation and community relations). 

These factors affecting participation and continuation have also 
been substantiated by various research studies on primary education. 
No studies especially meant for promotion of girls' primary educa- 
tion are available but studies done for primary education as a whole 
covered some aspects of girls also. 

The aspects of school participation are defined by Quadir and 
Kundu* as (a) children who never attended school; (b) those who 
dropped out; and (c) those who arc currently attending school. With 
this definition, girls' participation is usually found to be associated 
positively with the variables described above. Poverty can be singled 
out as one of the major obstacles in girls* enrolment and retention 
in the schools. In the villages, girls start household work earlier than 
boys. They start performing this helping role when they should be 
sent to schools. Various studies have found a positive correlation 
between girls' participation and the socio-economic status of the 
family. 



S A Qadir and S K Kundu, Introducing Universal Primary Education tn Bangladesh 
BIDS, Dhaka, 1985. * ' 
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According to a study by Islam,^ poverty and burden of oppor- 
tunity cost ar\d/or incidental costs were too heavy for about 90 per 
cent of the non-enrolled cases and as such can be taken to be the 
reason for their non enrolment. Qadir anc' Salahuddin mentioned in 
theii study^ that in all categories of families in the survey areas the 
proportion of boys going to school was larger than girls, the gap 
being the largest in the mid-category. 

Girls* participation and family status. Family status may be 
referred to here as income, occupation, education, land holdings, 
size of the Canily, attitudes of the family and location (rural or 
urban area) of ihe family. In a recent study ,^ inter correlations 
among dependent variaoJ^' ^participation and independent variable 
family status v\ere computed. The findings of the study are as 
follows: 

- the highest correlate of participation was the highest level 
of education attained by the household (r = .73), followed 
by the head's education (r = .54), household economic 
status (r = .49) and land ownership (r = .37). 

The last correlation with land ownership, obviously was low 
(r = .25) for town areas. 

The highest family education attained by any member of the 
household explained 53 per cent and 50 per cent of the variation in 
IDA and non-IDA villages respectively. 

The study maintained that all these correlations were significant 
because of iie large sample size coveming both IDA and non-IDA 
schools. 

These findings above also reinforce similar findings uf a previous 
study* carried out in 1980 investigating the status of the family on 
the enrolment of 5-14 year old children. For the purpose of the 



Taherul Islam, Social Justice and the Education System m Bangladesh, Bureau of 

Economic Research, Dhaka University, Dhaka, 1973. 
3 

S.A. Qadir and K.S. Ahmed, Role of Education Projections m Educational fHannmg. 
NFRHRD, Dhaka, 1980. 

^ S.A. Qadir and S.K. Kundu, op. cit. 

^ S.A. Qadir , Literacy in Bangladesh Villages, Implications for Development and Micro 
planning, NFRHRD, Dhaka, 1983. 
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study villages were categorised under high literacy and low literacy 
villages. High literacy (Hi Lit) villages, which comprised about 20 
per cent of all villages, showed different degiees of development 
activities and quality of life indicated by income, house, education 
and liberalisation. The Low Literacy (Lo Lit) villages on the other 
hand showed a low level development trapped in a kind of tradition- 
bound life and values, beliefs, attitudes and behaviour. Il was found 
that there was a significant difference between Hi and Lo Lit villages 
in the proportion of families sending all their children (7L1 V:, 31 
per cent) as well as not at sending any children to school (24 per cent 
vs 54 per cent). 

The results of the study can be summcu up as under: 

a) non-enrolment or jp-out of girls was proportionately 
more than that of boys; 

b) there was a systematic decrease in the proportion of 
families with children attending schools from the rich to 
the poorest classes of household; and 

c) percentages of girls among girls coming from different 
socio-economic classes of Hi and L^ Lit villages varied 
sharply. Table 11 shows the differences. 

Table 1 1 . Girl's school attendance according to family status 



Family economic status 
Category of village 

Upper Middle Poor Poorest 



A. High Lit: 
% of Gills a mong girls 90 
% of Boys among boys 95 

B. Low Lit: 
% of Gills among girls 61 
% of Bv^ys among boys 84 

Source- V eracy in Bangladesh Villages, ImpUcations for Deveiopment and Micro Plan- 
rjig, 1983. 



Per cent 

74 62 28 

78 76 32 

25 30 9 

51 .5 23 
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The proportion of boys and girls of the age-group 10-14 and 
proportion of school age children (boys and girls) according to 
education of heads of household are shown in Figures 2 and 3 res 
pectively. 

Figure 2. Proportion of school age children (boys and ^tb) 
according to education of heads of household in hi^ 
and low literacy villages of Natore and 
Manikganj, Ban^desh, 1980 

(Individual level) 



% children 
(5-14 years) 
cunently 
attend school 




20 ■ 



I I I I 1 1 1 

0 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 

Years of schooling of heads of households 



Source. S.A. Qvdii» Literacy in Bangladesh Villages. Implications for Development 
and MicToplanning, 1983. 
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Figure 3. Proportions of boys among all boys and giris among all guis. 
aged 1044, attending school according to family economic 
status in hi^ and low literacy villages of Natore 
and Manikganj, Ban^desh, 1980. 



% children 

attending 

school 



too 



80 



60 



40 



20 



LoUt 
villages 
All villages ^ 
Hi at ^ 
villages ^ 



/ 

/ 

/ / 



// 



20 



Ayj7% 

ioYs" 



40 



60 



80 



Poorest 



10 



Poor 



Middle 



Rich 



0% 
Lo 

AUviU. 
Hi 



Poorest Poor Middle Rich 

Family economic status 

— High lit. viUages 

Low lit. villages 

Source S A Qadir, Literacy in Bangladesh ViUages Implications for Develop- 
ment and Microplanning^ 1983. 

It .an be inferred from the figures that the boys - girls differen- 
tial in primary school attendance is not significant for Lu Lit villages. 
The graph also shows ^hat the male-female gap is the largest for 
households with heads' education at the lower second.iry level in 
Lo Lit villages. It might be inferred from this finding that it is the 
effect of tlie traditional value system of keeping girls in **purdah" or 
seclusion as they grow up. 
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Occupation and participation arc also highly interrelated The 
highest participation rate of children and also of girls is observed 
whose parents are in service agriculture, business and trade, while foi 
the daily wage labourer the participation of children is the lowest. 
Children, particulaily girls of the traditional occupations, i.e. fisher- 
men, caq .nters blacksmiths, barbers, landless and agricultural day 
labourer, weavers and potters, suffer the worst. Non-participation 
is very high among them. The results of the previous study showed 
that: 

a) non-enrolment or drop-out of girls was proportionately 
more than that of boys; and 

b) there was a systematic decrease in the proportion of fami- 
lies with children attending school from the rich to the 
poorest classes of households. 

Size of family is also an important factor. The upper econ- 
omic class send all their cl.ilJren to school no matter how many 
children they have. But for the poor anJ the poorest classes more 
children me« is more burden. They are so much crushed by poverty 
that they are not in a position to consider how many trained teachers, 
schools or other materials are provided at their doorstep for the 
education of their children. 

From the above discussion it can be sj^d that the causal chain 
of relationship between the participation cf girls and the socio- 
economic status of the family stands as sich; Income-*- family 
education-^'OCCupation-^-land ownership-* family size-^girls' parti 
cipation. 

An in-depth enquiry of a BIDS study* also identified some 
reasons for not sending girls to schools. Nun attendance of girls was 
attributed to poverty followed by children serving as a helping hand. 
Overall 1 1 to 22 per cent of the households stated that the child wa, 
too young to go to school, even though she was actually at leasi 
6 years old. The most interesting finding was that children of the 
upper income households stayed idly at home. The study suggested 
that seasonally, hourly adjusted **part time** arrangement of bchuol 
ing can be provided for the children of poorer and special u^^cupati jn 
groups. 
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Community perception and attitude. The examples of Hi and 
Lo Lit village*: show the differences among community perception 
and attitude towards girls' attendance and dropping out from the 
schools. Socle -.ligious attitudes towards the education of girls as 
they grow up is one of the major obstacles in Bangladesh. This is 
more so for the middle, upper and elite classes in the rural areas. As 
almost all the primary schools are co-educational, parents who do 
not Uke the system do noi feel at ease to send their girls to these 
schools. Besides, poor economic status of the family is also attri- 
buted^ to a negative attitude towards girls' education. One survey 
study' revealed that extreme deprivation or poverty of some of the 
famiUes was the reason for a negative attitude or skepticism towards 
their children's education. 

As regards the community's perception on children's primary 
education, 42 per cent never made any inquiry about the perform- 
ance of their children, while the remaining 58 per .ent inquired only 
once m a while. One-third of the respondents had no opinion, i.e. 
knowledge or concern for the school.* 

School/ins titut; nal factors. Girls' participation and retention 
arc affected also by the school environment. There are 36,666 
government schools anJ 7,362 non-government schools, of which 
about 92 per cent are located in the villages. On an average there is 
one primary school for every 2 villages. But the schools are not 
evenly distributed. Inaccessibility to schools or lack of good com- 
mumcation and transport facilities in the rural areas act as one of the 
mam barriers for girls' participation. Different sun-eys identified 
communication problems as one of the reasons for children leaving 
school and also for not attending school. 

In most of the rural areas the physical facilities of the school are 
poor and inadequate. Shortage of classrooms, space, furniture, lack 
of pure drinking water facilities and separate toilet facilities contri- 
bute as demotivating factors for girl's participation and retention in 
the school system. In this regard Ellen Sattar obse ^ed that - "Drop- 
out must be influenced by the school environment. School is a 
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crowded, ill lit, often poorly constructed building. The class is over 
crowded, the teacher is often very- strict in such circumstances".' 

The BIDS study revealed that even with two shifts almost all 
the schools suffer frum inadequate seating accommodation. Seating 
accommodation for all days was not available for the children of 53 
per cent of the families in non-IDA and 32 per cent of the families iii 
IDA villages. Shortage of seating accommodation generates per 
petual quarrels among students as a result of which some are forced 
to drop out of school. Under these circumstances girls arc the main 
non-attenders and drop-oui^ of th** primary education system. 

Teachers and teachirg. K is not yc .lown whether a positive 
correlation exi»ts between the numbei teachers, particularly 
female teachers, and the number of girls p^ ^ipating in school. No 
in-depth study is available yet to show the impact of the appoint- 
ment of more female teachers on the increased participation and 
retention of girls in the primary schools. However, in the Meher UPE 
Project it has bren observed that parents feel comfortable when their 
children are under the care of female teachers and female "ayahs** 
(attend:uits). 

The number of female primary teachers in 1983 was 14,913 
constituting only 8 per cent of the total of 189,884. The proportion 
of female teachers again varies substantially between rural and urban 
areas. A high concentration of female teachers is found in the urban 
primary schools. 

As regards the quality of teaching the BIDS study presented 
some interesting findings. Tests cai;ied out in the survey schools 
showed, in general, extremely pour quality and deficiency of learning, 
by students in every class. This is rtgaided as a main criterioii to 
evaluate the quality of teaching of ti^e primary scho 1 teachers. The 
study also revealed that only 35 per cent of households in the IDA 
villages and 15 per cent in the non-IDA villages offered a positive 
view regarding help from schools in the students* achievement. The 
difference between these two areas is due to the cluster training 
programme for the IDA school teachers which raised tlie quality of 
their teaching. In the context of Bangladesh where about 80 per 
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cent of the population are illiterate and poor, a main factor for an 
early and heavy drop-out is poor quality of teaching and lack of 
school responsibility for tlie preparation of the lessons of the 
children. 

Curriculum and textbooks. Before 1978, the prinidry curricu- 
lum was inadequate and irrelevant to the needs of the primary school 
children. Even today it does not adequately meet the needs and 
req^'ir-ments of children coming from heterogeneous backgrounds. 
There are no special provisions in the curriculum to educate the chil- 
dren who terminate their education either at the end of primary 
education stage or before that. This is more so for the girls who ha^ e 
to take the responsibility of so many roles at a very young age. 
Though theoretically six subjects arc tube taught in Classes I and II, 
in practice only Begali and mathematics are taught in those v^lasbcs in 
most of the schools. Similarly, out uf nine subjects prescribed by the 
curriculum committee only six, namely Bengali, mathematics, envi- 
ronmental studies (society and science), English, and religious educa- 
tion are taught in Clasi^c:, Hi, IV and V. 

The present curriculum is very much urban-oriented and docs 
not prv-pare rural girls for their actual future roles in life. A village 
society expects that rural girls should know good home care, food 
processing, nutrition and child ca^e, poultry ana cattle care, good 
cooking, needle work, vegetable cultivation, correspondence and 
domestic accounts and so on. 

In spite a free distribution policy, about 75 per cent of house- 
holds suffer from problems of obtaining textbooks on time. There 
exists a major problem in distribution management uf textbooks. 
Most of the schools and parents suffer frum not having the complete 
set of textbooks in time, which effects the children's learning 
adversely. 

Learning Materials. A deartli of instructional facilities including 
blackboards, charts, maps and other learning materials is a common 
phenomenon in the primary schools, particularly in rural primary 
schools. The cost of learning material (exercise books, pencils, 
pens) has risen g^-eaUy over the last ten years. Providing even a low 
cost school dress for the girls puts a heavy burden on the poor 
parents. 
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Supervision and management. Under the Second Five Year 
Pi«ui, management and supervision of primary education was decen 
tralized from the centre to the local level. For effective administra- 
tion and supervision 2,500 more Thana/Upazila and Assistant Upazila 
Education Officers (UEO) and (AUEO) are being appointed. The 
main functions of the AUEOs are (a) to inspect and supervise schook 
regularly in order to improve the quality of primary education; and 
(b) establish and maintain community relationships with a view to 
motivating the parents to send their children to the primary schools. 
There are two main aspects in their duties and responsibilities. One 
is to improve the quality of education and the other is to boost 
cnrolme: i by motivating the community and the parents. But 
studies by lER*^ and BIDS* ^ revealed that in spite of special ar- 
rangements for intensive supervision, the IDA areas, including the 
towns, could nut claim more frequent inspection and supervision of 
schools both by the AUEOs and UEOs. However, variation in per- 
sonal interest of the UEOs and AUEOs in this regard vvas observed. 

Due to irregular supervision, teacher absenteeism and conse* 
quently student absenteeism, occurs. Proper and effective commu- 
nity relationships cannct be c^taulishcd. As a result, motivational 
work regarding promotion of participation was being hampered. 

Despite the limitation of the present study approach which is 
mainly based on secondary Source materials, the situational analysis 
uf girls' enrolment arid retention and factors affecting them may be 
considered highly indicative. In totality they represent the national 
picture about girls' primary eduv.aiion. However, subsequent chap- 
ters of this study will deal with different aspects uf the promotion 
of girls' primary education in the context of UPE in the country. 
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PHYSICAL FACILITIES AND FEMALE TEACHERS 

All available official documents and non government or private 
research studies we e reviewed to icfcntify specific information 
concr-ning physical facilities and female teachers in the primary 
schools run by the government. The documents included scholarly 
publications by individuals or research institutes, census data, sur- 
veys, reports or any other published data provided b> the Ministry 
of Education and other government or private agencies. Particular 
attention was given to finding information relevant to the improve- 
ment of girls' education in the context of universalization of primary 
education in Bangladesh. However, the available information was 
inadequate and in some cases no specific information or data could 
be found. 

Little specific or comprehensive data were available concerning 
the improvement of the education of girls at the primary level. All 
documents and studies investigated and described the status, pro- 
gress and the needs of the primary education sector as a whole 
including both boys and girls of the primary age group. 

Physical facilities in the primary schools. The documents 
reviewed yielded no information regarding the provision of physical 
facilities for the improvement of girls' education in the government 
primary schools. During the period under study (1974-1984), a 
publication of the Ministry of Education* listed some pnysical 
facilities and supporting services provided to primary education as 
a whole during the period 1980-1984. These were as follows: 

Repair and Renovation of schools - 6,567 schools 

Construction of classrooms ^ 6,106 Classrooms in 

1,904 schoob 

Distribution of textbooks to - 15,283,000 srts 

primary children 

^ Ministry of Education. New Life in Education. Dhaka. 1 984. 
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Distribution of uniforms 



- 3,500,000 sets 



(up to 1982-1983) 



Provision of benches 



- 95,264 pairs 



Sinking of tubewells 
Supply of steel cupboards 



- 4,765 



- 6,920 



Construction of toilets 



- 2,824 



Training of teachers and supervisors — 30,000 
of UPE and teachers of PTIs 



Improvement and development of 
existing facilities of PTIs 



Construction of new PTIs 



- 2 



Development of the Academy for — 1 
Fundamental Education 

The total number of primary schools (both govt, and non-govt,) 
in the country was estimated to be 44,200 in 1984. It was 44,119 in 
1983, 44,028 in 1982, 44,027 in 1981 and 43,936 in 1980, showing 
a poor growtli rate of schools during the Second F've Year Plan 
(1980-1985) (SFYP) period.^ 

The most basic physical facility necessary for primary education 
of girls or boys is a school housed in some kind of structure provid 
ing shelter and protection from rain, wind or the sun. The rate of 
annual increase of this basic physical facility during the last five years 
(19804984) can be seen in the figures cited above from an official 
document. 

A study by Shamima Islam in 1977^ observed that despite 
significant improvement in the provision of schooling facilities in 
1974, there were imbalances in schooling facilities in different 
districts of Bangladesh, which means that childic did not have equal 
access to schooling in different regions of the country. Thus male? 
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as well as females suffered from a lack of equal access to educational 
institutions in various regions. The study also found that the ab- 
solute number of schools in a given district or administrative area 
was not an adequate criterion for measuring the educational oppor- 
tunity access. The number of schools in a district did not 
adequately reflect the district's need. A particular district might 
appear to have the ideally required numbei of schools but it was 
found very likely that some of the thanas (upazilas), unions and 
villages had more than the required number of schools and some 
had less. 

The mid-term evaluatioi. of Universal Primary Education (IDA) 
Project* revealed that though the supply level of some of the inputs. 
I.e. ftimiture, books and uni.^rms appeared to have increased sub- 
stantially, particularly during 1982-1983, the civil works programme 
for physical facilities seeme.i to be lagging behind the target. The 
report recommended that to achieve the overall project target in 
time, an accelerated pace of civil works needed to be maintained 
during the remaining period of the project. It may be mentioned 
here that more than half of the total allocation for the project was 
earmarked for civil works. 

Another micro study' of three primary schools under the UPE 
(IDA) Project identified some progress as well as some inadequacies 
in respect of the physical facilities provided in the primary education 
sector. 

It was found that each new school building was a significant 
improvement. Compared to the previous tin-shed school houses the 
new school buildings provide well-pro tec ted shelter. Along with the 
school buildings there had been an improvement in seating arrange- 
ments for children with the provision of new benches. The provision 
of steel almirah had been of some advantage for the school offices. 
Some of the newly supplied teaching aids such as maps, counting 
beads, black boards and pictorial alphabets added attractions for the 
potential primary pupils. 
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However, the study concluded that the inadequacies with 
respect to some necessary facilities outweighed the gains that had 
been made. The following specific inadequacies were noted: 

1. The school buildings were too inadequate to accommodate 
all the classrooms even in two shifts. Several classes were 
simultaneously held in a single room school building and 
the whole environment became too noisy for teaching and 
learning. The classes were not partitioned and there was 
no ceiling under the roof of the building. Usually it was 
just the hue and cry of a crowd of children rather than a 
quiet environment congenial for teaching-learning activi- 
ties. Sometimes the children of one class did not listen 
or attend to their teacher, as they found more amuse- 
ment in watching what was happening to the children in 
another class sitting next to them. In such a situation, the 
teachers could not help their students with effective learn- 
ing activities and they got quickly exhausted and over- 
helmed with the task of controlling the behaviour of the 
child^'en. 

2. The school buildings were so constructed that they did not 
provide adequate ventilation. In the absence of a verandah 
hallway, the buildings failed to provide the necessary 
shelter to the pupils while they had to wait outside when 
a new shift was to begin or while it was necessary to stay 
in the school during rain. The usefulness of the buildings 
waf substantially reduced in the absence of a verandah, 
which allowed rain water to get through the buildings 
easily. 

3. The other inadequacies included lack of facilities for pure 
drinking water, lack of latrine/urinal facilities and inade- 
quate space for recreational activities. 

4. Essential teaching aids like blackboards and globes were 
lacking. 

5. Essential support facilities like benches for the students 
and chairs for the teachers were inadequate. 
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An illustrative study on '^Supply, Distribution and Utilization 
of School Furniture for UPE (IDA) Project Primary Schools"^ was 
conducted in 1984 covering nine UPE project primary schools in one 
union council area undei Chuadanga upazila. The main objective of 
this study was to determine the effects of the supply of school 
.furniture upon variables involving teaching/learning processes and 
participation rates in primary schools under the project. The im- 
portant conclusions of the study were as follows: 

1. The policy adopted in the original programme of the UPE/ 
IDA project in Bangladesh for supply of furniture to 
primary schools under the project brought about the 
desired and expected effects to a large extent. However, 
the allocated funds in the onginal project plan for making, 
supplying and distributing school furniture were not 
sufficient for the purpose. Besides, the programmes of 
supplying furniture gradually tc *=elccted schools only, was 
ineffective. In fact, all schools under the project needed 
adequate ftimiture. These schools particularly needed 
more seating and high benches in order to provide suffi- 
cient seating capacity to tl.e increased number of pupik 
and to attact out-of-school children, specially girls, to get 
themselves enrolled in the schools and to attend school 
regularly. 

2. A large percentage of the total number of schools had 
remained deprived of the benefits of the project furniture 
in spite of the fact that they did not appear to possess 
sufficient furniture for the current enrolment, even though 
the enrolment ratio was only 54 per cent in the area 
covered by the case study. 

3. Due to scarcity of quality timber it was not possible for 
the supervising officers to control the quality of wooden 
furniture and to get the work done in time. Moreover, 
distribution of furniture to schools and making payments 
to contractors were delayed because of bad communica- 
tion facilities. The local engineering staff could not 
identify the problems arising out of inadequacy or in- 

^ Mazharul Huq & others. Suppiy, Distribution and Utilizatio, of School Furniture for 
UPE (IDA) Project Primary Schools. FREPD. Dhaka. 1 984. 
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sufficiency of ihe furniture supplied to schools due lo non- 
availability of proper transport facilities. As the respon- 
sibility of determining the exact requirements of the 
school is vested in the local Education Officers, the engi- 
neering staff coul'^ lot make an> efforts for assessing the 
precise needs of thr- schools in respect of furniture. 

4. Soft mango or jackfruit timber was used by the contrac- 
tors to make sitting and high benches for the primary 
schools under the project. This indicated gross violation 
of the terms of the tender documents <ind work orders for 
manufacturing the benches. Better timber was supposed 
to have been supplied by the department to the contrac- 
tors for the purpose. It could not be ascertained if the 
specified timber had in fact been supplied to the contrac- 
tors or whether the contractors had misappropriated the 
quality timber supplied to them. The almirahs supplied 
to project primary schools were found to have been made 
more or less according to specifications but poor quality 
and unsuitable hardboard was found to have been used 
for making very unsuitable blackboards which had been 
supplied to the schools by the project. By the time of the 
survey made for this illustrative study, about 14 per cent 
of the sitting benches and 5 per cent of the high benches 
supplied by the project to the schools covered by the 
study were found to have been damaged, indicating 
extreme non-durability of the supplied benches. 

5. The average length of a sitting bench supplied by the 
project and the non-project sitting bench were very dif- 
ferent. The two kinds of benches (the project and non- 
project benches) differed widely in respect of other 
measurements also. These differences wre found to 
have created problems in floor space utilization and had 
caused inconvenience. 

6. Furniture supplied by the project to most of the schools 
was found to be in good cc.idition. The schools had been 
using and maintaining the furniture properly. The primary 
school teachers and the local leaders were generally satis- 
fied with the quality and quantity of the furniture sup- 
plied by the project. 
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7. The primary schools were found to be in need of more 
chairs, tables, bookshelves and other basic furniture. 

8. In the primary chools there was still aii imbalance be- 
tween the numbers ot :>;tting and high benches. The num- 
ber of the sitting benches was larger than that of the high 
benches making it a little difficult for some ot the children 
to participate effectively in the classroom activities. 

9. Improvements in the physical facilities of primary schools 
and particularly improvement in respect of availability of 
appropriate furniture for primary schools tended to bring 
about desirable changes in the enrolment ratio, attendance 
rate, retention rate and sex ratio. They also appeared to 
facilitate the teaching leamin^, process. 

Efficiency of education, particularly primary education, 
depends to a large extent on tlie availability and adequacy of 
furniture and necessary ec -pment. Suitable school furniture is said 
to be more important than other physical facilities in the conditions 
currently obtaining in most of the rural primary schools of the 
country. So the supply of quality furniture and other appropriate 
physical facilities to the primary schools will satisfy a basic need for 
the improvement of primary education of all children and particular- 
ly the education of girls of the primary age group. 

Female teachers. Next to students, teachers are most crucial 
inputs in every education system. In Bangladesh the need for an 
adequate number of female teachers at the primary level Vv s recog- 
nized during the early y ears of the nation because of the v/idespread 
belief ;bout the affectionate and efficient role of women in handling 
children of the primary age group. During the later plan periods the 
iirpor:ance of female teachers for the primary stage was doubly 
cmpha ized because of their assumed role and ability in attracting 
and retaining more girls in the primary schools. However, despite 
the professed mtentions of the government the c ountry could not 
make much headway in tl e recruitment and supply of female 
teachers for the primary level. 

The number of female teachers in tlit primary schools in 
different years and the rate of increase in their number m^/ be seen 
in the following table. 
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Table 12. Sexwise distribution of teachers in government 
primary schools (1974-1982) 



Year 


Female 


Male 


Total 


Female teachers 
per cent 


1974 


5,091 




142,824 


3J6 


1975 


8,051 


146^72 


155,029 


5.19 


1976 


7,754 


147,387 


155,141 


5a>G 


17/ / 


7, 00 4 


142,084 


156,748 


6.17 


I9''8 


11,924 


142,353 


154.277 


7.73 


1919 


12,057 


144,236 


156,293 


7.71 


1980 


11,615 


140,27 3 


151,888 


7.65 


198 1 


14,600 


141,400 


156,009 


9J0 


1982 


14.500 


141.000 


155.500 


9.30 


Sou/ce 


Bangbdesh Bureau 


of Educational Information and Statistics (BANBEISa 




Table 13. Sexwise distribution of teachers in non-government 
primary schools (1974-1982) 


Year 


Female 


Male 


Total 


Female teachers 
per cent 


1974 


798 


6,645 


7.443 


10.72 


1975 


346 


9,848 


9,694 


3^7 


1976 


1,004 


16,303 


17,307 


5.80 


197: 


K183 


16,453 


17.639 


6.71 


197R 


2,485 


29,882 


31,867 


7.80 


1979 


2,487 


28.724 


31.211 


7.97 


1980 


2,971 


27,477 


30.448 


9.76 


1981 


2,000 


26.000 


28.000 


7.14 


1982 


2,000 


26, >0 


28,000 


7.14 



Source Bangbdesh Bureau of Educational Infornution and Statistics (BAN BLIS). 



An analysis of the above tables reveals that female teachers 
v/orking in the primary schuuls increased in absolute numbers from 
5,889 in 1974 to 16,500 in 1982 but in terms of percentage of the 
total number of teachers, women still constituted only a marginal 
segment, with 8.22 per cent of total number of teachers, 9.3 per cent 
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in government schools and 7.14 per cent in non-government schools. 
According to the statistics provided by BANBEIS, there were only 
1<,913 female primary teachers out of a total of 189,884 in 1983 
and the number of female teachers in 1984 was estimated to be 
15,000 out of a total of 189,900. 

According to the "Survey of Primary Education in Bangladesh" 
(a survey conducted by lER in 1975), only about 15 per cent of 
niral schools have female teachers at an approximate r..te of about 
1.5 teachers per school; 32 per cent of female teachers are trained 
as against 57 per cent male teachers. 

The study observed that *Svhile 38 per cent of female teachers 
in urban schools were trained, only 29 per cent of female teachers in 
rural schools were found to be trained". 

It is evident from the rate of increase of female teachers at the 
primary level that despite the good intentions of the government 
stated in all official documents, the number of female teachers still 
constitutes a very small peicentage of the total number of primary 
teachers. Although the number of female teachers increased in 
absolute terms, the figures given above show clearly that efforts in 
increasing the number of female teachers in the primary schooii 
made very slow progress over the last decade. This slow progress 
becomes all the more acute when one considers the projection made 
in the First Five Year Plan of Bangladesh (1973-1978). According to 
that projection, each primary school in the country would have at 
lea • one female teacher but until now the actual number of female 
teachers lags far behind the goal set forth in the First Five Year Plan. 

The inadequacy of female teachers is most promLient in rural 
primary schools. In : 975-1976 out of 33,931 rural government 
primary schools, only 3,417 schools (10.06 per cent) had female 
teachers.' Ii; other words, there was onl> one female teacher for 
seven government schools. 

In the course of this investigation two policy measures to 
improve the situation were identified. Since 1980-1981 it has been 
the national policy to recruit 50 per cent female teachers at the time 
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of appointment of new primary level teachfrs if female applicants 
with the minimum qualifications were avaiLMe, To encourage the 
potential women candidates the minimum educational requirement 
for the female teachers was relaxed for some years. However, this 
relaxation of qualifications had to be withdrawn due to pressure 
from the male candidates for appointment as primary teachers. 

Two examples of large scale recnutment of female teac^-^^rs 
were found. In 1984 there were about 12,000 vacant posts for 
primary teachers and a large number of female candidates were 
appointed to fill these posts. In addition to these, 500 female 
teachers weie appointed in th. primary schools covered by the IDA 
sponsored project for universalizatl. . uf primary education (UPE/ 
IDA Project) in the country. 

Secondly, in order to improve the quality of female primary 
teachers measures were taken to admit an increased number of 
women to the Primary Training Institutes (PTIs). During the years 
1982-1984 approximately 75 per cent of the outside candidates 
(those who were nut already ..eachers in primary schools) admitted 
to the PTIs were women. Under a scheme of improvement and 
development of primary teacher training in the country (1976-1983) 
a total of 21,417 females were brought under training raising their 
annual intake from 18 per cent in 1975-1976 to 73 per cent of the 
total intake in 1982-1983.® 

There was an assumption in the First Five Year Plan (1973- 
1978) that there was a direct correlation between the employment 
of women teachers and the enrolment and attendance of girls in 
schools. The plan also envisaged introduction of female teachers 
in rural primary schools as one of the measures to reduce drop-out 
rates between Class I and Class IJ where tlie problem is most acute. 

However, no research study could be located about the effec- 
tiveness of female teachers in encouraging greater female enrolment 
and attendance in the rural schools. It was discovered that since the 
direct correlation had been found in other countries of the world it 
was assumed by the official planners that it would be effective in 
Bangladesh also. But this assumption is open to question. 

8 

Ministry of Education, Evaluation Report of the Scheme Improvement and Develop- 
ment of Primary Teachers Training m Bangbdesh ( 1976-1983), Dhaka, 1 985, p. 45. 
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Realistically viewed, undei aie pnsent socioeconomic circum- 
stances the effectiveness of female teachers will have to cross the 
biggest hurdle of poverty which seems to account for the majority 
of non-participating rural children and those who drop out. 

In spite of the policy measures taken and the national desire 
shown in the official documents the absolute number and the per 
centage of trainer* female teachers are highly inadequate and in the 
rural areas these inadequacies arc much more acute. The reason for 
the slow progKss in improving the quantitative and qualitative 
situation of female primary teachers is often linked to a vicious 
circle that cuts across the boundaries of conservation and social 
segregation on the part of rural women. There are not enough 
women teachers, there arc not enough girls in the schools, and there 
cue not enough schools which can cater to the needs of girls in this 
society. Steps taken in the past to increase the number of trained 
female teachers were both inadequate and half-hearted. There 
should be a massiv*., determined and direct effort on the part of the 
government to improve the situation of female teuchers. 
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National policy and plans 

Occasional attempts were made under the Pakistan Government 
(1947-1971) and later under the Bangladesh Gcvemment (since 
1971) to reform the education system. Yet, the system continues 
to retain the colnnial character of the British rule which sought to 
make only a few <?ducated to serve the administrative needs instead 
of making the masses of the country educated and cap J of effec- 
tively contributing to the economic and social development of the 
country. Critics usually point to the fact that there have been 
irregularities in the policies and plans, and as far as the positive 
aspects of the policies are concerned, there have been serious short 
comings in their implementation and consequently no significant 
improvement has taken place in the rate of literacy. 

Constitutional and legal measures. The legal basis for primary 
education consitutes acts, ordinances, manuals, rules and regulations 
related to primary education enacted by the government. In the 
constitution education is regarded as a fundamental human right 
irrespective of caste, creed, religion, sex and social status. Article 17 
of the constitution provides that the state shall take measures to 
establish a uniform, mass-oriented and universal . .:m of free and 
compulsory education according to the economic needs of society. 
Furthermore it is the constitUw*onal obligation of the state to remove 
illiteracy from the country.* The constitutional provisions thus 
depict the priority and importance the people attach to primary 
education. 

The history of legal actions to introduce UPE in Bengal is 
almost 74 years old. A draft law for introduction of compulsory 
primary education was moved by Gokhalc as early as 1911 in the 
sub-continent. The main legal basis for primal y education of the 
British period wai the Bengal (Rural) Primary Education Act of 1930. 
This act was amended subsequently by the East Bengal Act of 1951 



* Constitution of the People's Republic of Bangladesh, 1972. 
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and the Ea:;t Pakistan Rural Primar> Education Act of 1957. Under 
the 1962 constitution of Pakistan education became a provincial 
responsibility whereby the province was authorized to introduce 
universal primary education in the country. These acts were pro- 
mulgated to suit the changing needs of primary education. 

An important law of the post-independence period was the 
promulgation of ''the Primary Schools (Taking Over) Act. 1974." 
By this act the government tc jk a historic step to nationalize 36,666 
primary ^^chools. By this law these schools and their teachers became 
government eniployees. However, many confusions were created. 
With the promulgation of Primary School Ordinance, Dhaka Muni- 
cipality (1980) became the administrative authority of all primary 
schools under the municipal area. Due to widespread opposition, the 
government had to promulgate the Primary Education Ordinance of 
1981 to clarify the confusions about administration, organization 
and the status of primary school teachers created by the earlier law. 
The act of 1981 was superseded by an executive order on 15th 
August, 1983 for decentralization of primary school administration. 
According to this order, administration of primary education would 
be conducted by the ''upazila parishad" (upazila is the new concept 
^'^r decentralisation of administration). The powers of the **upazila 
parishad" under this order are (i) to appoint, promote, transfer and 
take disciplinary action about teachers; and (ii) to supervise the 
functioning of primary schools. Responsibility to establish new 
primary schools with prior approval of the government was also 
entrusted to the upazila parishad. A Primary Education Committee 
hos been formed at every upazila. The SchoolTeacher Recruitment 
Rules, 1983, laid down rules and regisiations for teache- recruitment 
and promotion. 

It is clear that the main uHrust of the laws and regulations 
enacted after independence are to decentralize administration of 
primary education and to involve lo.al people in (iie implementation 
of universal primary education. 

Policy trends. The First Five Year Plan (1955-1960) of Pakistan 
- Bangladesh was a part of Pakistan in the name of East Pakistan 
till December 16, 1971 - adopted the objective of universal free 
primary education. The plan recognized the need for special em- 
phasis on girls' primary education and envisaged increased facilities 
for their schooling by creating new schools and by making the 
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existing schools open to them. But in practice, secondary education 
and college and university education received more emphasis in terms 
of financial allocations. At the end of the plan period the situation 
turned out to be no better than that before. In 1957 the Education 
Reform Commission of the, then, East Pakistan, recommended 
universal, compulsory and free primary education. In 1959 a 
National Commission on Education was set up and this Con. mission 
too recommended that five year primary education be made universal 
and compulsory and this policy be implemented within the next ten 
years and following that compulsory education for eight years be 
implemented within the next 15 years. But the Second Five Year 
Plan (1960-1965) did not commit itself to the recommendations of 
the Commission as such; it however, endorsed the need for more 
opportunities to the children of primary school age-group (6 10), and 
the need for more opportunities for girls in pirticular. New oppor- 
tunities were conceived in terms of new schools to incicase girls* 
enrolment. 

The Third Five Year Plan (19654970) of Pakisun reiterated 
the intention to achieve th goal of universal primary education aru 
to increase the enrolm^n. .ate from 45 per cent in 1965 to 70 per 
cent in 1970, and it recognized that high incidence of illiteracy and 
poor participation of \ .en at all Ic.^ls of education had been con 
tinuing. It was for th. first time that some new measures for in 
creased participation of girls in education were proposed. The 
measures were . (a) scholarship for girls to prov de additional attrac 
tion; (b) enlisting the co operation of women's organizations cuid 
humanitarian groups, (c) recmitmciit and training of female teachers, 
and (d) co-education in primary school. 

What came out indeed over all these plan periods were studies, 
commission reports and plan documents discussing the problems 
regarding education and proposals fur increasing literacy and promot 
ing e(^ 'catiun at various levelb. But the plans were never implemented 
to achieve anything close to the stated objectives. As no plan 'vas 
implemented from the beginning uf planned development efforts, the 
education sector remained chaotic and dismal and agitated the minds 
of the people and reports and recommendations were initiated by 
every new regime at successive stages. However, the 1970s exper 
ienced, as did the 1960s, a concentration of efforts in higher educa 
tion benefiting mostly the urban privileged groups. 
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The Government of Bangladesh appointed a commission in 
1972 to propose a new educational policy appropriate to the needs 
of the people of ar, independent country. The recommendations of 
the commission submitted in 1974 put heavy emphasis un primary 
education ^d included the following: 

1. Primary education for five years was to be made compul- 
sory and its implementation was to be completed by 1980, 
and education for eight years was to be completed by 
1983. 

2. Sufficient facilities in terms of teachers, books, educa- 
tional materials and school facilities we.e to be provided 
in order to implement the new policy. 

3. Female teachers were to be appointed in primary schools 
to attract girls to the schools and separate girls' schools 
were to be established. 

4. A new syllabus was to be prepared to suit the conditions 
and capabilities of the students, to create a good base for 
personality formation of the students and to orient them 
for productive activities appropriate to the individual 
needs and social demands. 

The First Five Year Plan of Bangladesh (1973-1978) took 
special note of the overa'I backward condition of women for the 
reason that women as mtch as men were to be developed as good 
human resources for the development of the country. The potentials 
of literate women to contribute to national progress were identified 
as their: (a) better home management in promoting nutrition, health 
care and genera* wellbeing of family members, and care, educaL.m 
and socialization of children; and (b) contribuUun to the economic 
wellbeing of the family by participating in gainful activities outside 
the home. It was felt that, through becoming literate, the overall 
status of women would be elevated, thus making them equal part- 
ners with men in all spheres of national activities and the age of 
rnarriage would rise and the small family norm be accepted in ful- 
filment of the national population control objective. 

The plan regarded the higher incidence of illiteracy among 
women as most undersirable and the lower proporUon of literate 
girls at all levels of education, compared to boys, an indication of 
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girls being undcrprivclcgcd. It was noted that parents and society 
as a whole needed to change their attitudes towards girls' education 
and ^hat special measures vvcre necessary to inspire parents to send 
their daughters to school. The plan laid emphasis on significantly 
increasing the r.^U )f girls* participation In school and retaining them 
as a condition tj, moving towards the fulfilmtnt of the goal of 
universal primary cducition. 

The plan intended to rrake primary education equdly accessible 
to all and the overall drop-out rate w^ to be reduced through some 
supplementing measures incluamg non formal education and inno\d 
tive measures like feeder schools, child feeding, employment of 
female teachers, sports and recreational activities and synchronization 
of holidays with harvesting and crop planting seasons, -^ooks and 
educational materials were to be made available free of cost to all, 
particularly ihe poor, to encourage primary education. 

But what actually happened in the 1970^ was again an emphasis 
on college and university education. A large number of new c jllege^ 
were established, secondary schools doubled in number and enrol 
ment at the six universities doubled. Over the years there was con- 
sistent underspending in i. niary education as against o\euperJhig 
in higher education. 

Thus during the 1970s neither the goal of equality nor that of 
efu iency of the education system was achieved. Enrolment of girls 
at all levels lagged far behind that of boys. By the end of iht plan 
period (1978) the price of text books and school s ationery marked 
a significant increase, the poorer parents were discouraged from 
sending their children, pcirtlcularly girls, to school ^d even withuicw 
their children from school.^ 

In 1978 ie planning commission sponsored a national survey 
on the situation of primary education and technical education, 
especially on their capacity utilization whi^h was conducted Ly the 
National Foundation for Research on Human Resource Dev ^' ipmcnt. 
The survey found 40,445 primary schools, of which 90 pci .»t were 



2 

Ellen Satta. IMtversal Pnrmry Education in BanglaJesh, tmvcrin> Ptess Limned, 
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rural ?jid 10 per cent urban. Of the total students, 62 per cent were 
boys and 38 per cent girls. For the rural primary school age popula- 
tion (5-10) the enrolment rate was 48 per cent and the rate for the 
uri)an area was 55 per cent. They stud revealed two big discomfort- 
ing situations : (a) 80 per cent of the students dropped out before 
they reached Class V and on an average only 11 students completed 
primary education from a school; and (b) there was a general under- 
utilization of existing physical and teacher capacity, especially with 
the arrangement of double shifts in the school hours, although much 
improvement was called for in regard to the provision of some essen- 
tial facilities such as partitioned classrooms, furniture, teaching aids, 
sanitation and drinking water supply, etc. The study indicated, 
however, that in view of future possibility of increased enrolment 
corresponding to population increase and decreased drop-out rate 
the existing physical capacity would have to be expanded.^ 

The Two Year Plan (1978-1980) was preparatory to the Second 
Five Year Plan (1980-1985). In this preparatory phase, the govern- 
ment took a number of special measures which included engagement 
of consulting and study teams to help in the preparation of the 
Second Five Year Plan with its major thrust on human resource 
development, fulfilment of basic needs, appointment of a National 
Educational Advisory Council to formulate an interim educational 
policy and commissioning of a comprehensive survey un the problems 
of introducing compulsory primary education in Bangladesh from 
1980. 

The Educational Policy, as declared in 1979, stated that primary 
education would be made universal, compulsory and free, and that 
it would be implemented by taking Class I in 1979 and then gradually 
completing all classes up to V by 1983. The policy was a very 
positive step towards gradual achievement of universalization of 
primary education having ensured girls* education a ,in equal level 
with boys. It also recognized the socio-economic md attitudinal 
obstacles of the parents. 

While the main objective of this policy was to achieve universal 
primary education, the speci.il attention that it j /d to the promo- 
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non of girls' education was reflected in the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Women were to have equal rights and privileges at all levels 
from the primary to higher education and the governments 
would ensure that special facilities were available quickly 
for promoting giro education. 

2- Social pressures were to be built up for inspiring parents 
to change their attitude towards girls' education and urging 
women to get education and participate in national 
development by using all information and publicity media. 

3. A new curriculum w ild be framed to remove prejudices 
and traditional sr alues which discouraged or posed 
obstacles to girls' eo nation. 

4. Female teachers were to be increasingly employed, initially 
each primary school having at least two female teachers. 

5. In-service training was to be given to female teachers who 
were not already trained and steps would be taken to 
increase the number of trained female teachers in the 
primary schools. 

6. Each village of the country would be covered by a primary 
school with 30,000 new schools - one classroom to be 
constructed with locally available materials each year 
beginning 1979, to complete the 5 room construction by 
1983. 

7. As discontinuation (drop-out) or non-participation in 
school was caused by the problem of extreme poverty in 
the families of landless and wage labourers, the necessary 
conditions were to be created by taking such measures as 
land reform, cottage industries promotion and credit 
supply in support of the poor. 

8. The poor in particular would b ^ supplied with free books 
and educational materials and supplementary (nutritious) 
food free of cost, while medicare would be free for all in 
school. 

9. The elementary '^Madrasah" (religious) education would 
be coupled with regular primary education. 
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10. The kindergarten schools (privately managed) which were 
not in harmony with the interests of the common people 
would be converted into regular primary schools. 

11. The curriculum was to be designed to include subjects of 
arts and aesthetics, history, environment and local features, 
economic activities, and opportunities for participation in 
productive activities. 

12. School hours and vacations would be fixed in keeping with 
the local conditions in terms of geographical peculiarities, 
climate, cropping season, market days, festivals and other 
socio-economic realities so that retention in schooling was 
not disturbed. 

The National Survey conducted by the Institute of Education 
and Research (1980) revealed that the enrohnent rate of children, 
6 to 10 years of age, was 51 per cent and the rate for the girls was 
46 per cent as against the rate of 57 per cent for the boys. Of the 
total enrolled the girls were 37 per cent. The study ftirther revealed 
that the total drop-out rate was more than 80 per cent before the 
completion of Class V. Parents who were not positively thinking of 
sending their children to school stated the reason to be poverty. 
The study concluded that a large majority of children (68 per cent) 
in school needed some financial support to be able to complete the 
primary education and good proportion {18 per cent) of children 
could be drawn to school by making the school more attractive to 
them by increasing school facilities and by improving teachers' 
quality. 

The Second Five Year Plan started with the recognition that 
the failure of the planned efforts of the past was evident in the fact 
that the majority of the population "still live in poverty in th^ 
darkness of illiteracy and in shanty houses*'."^ The objectives of the 
Second Plan in the education sector were formulated, relating it to 
improvement in the quality of life of the people and enabling mass 
participation in development activities, and so the plan committed 
itself to the elimination of illiteracy as a step towards the develop- 
ment of human resource of the country. The plan was somewhat 

4 " " 
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different from the earlier official policy documents in its overall 
haracter and a special thrust was planned for primary education, 
ihe guidelines of the plan stated that "Legal and institutional 
measures shall be introduced for the attainment of universal primary 
education by 1990, if not earlier'*. 

The strategy for achieving the plan objective was to mobilize 
local resources and to lay emphasis on non formal education for 
children as well as adults. With support from the supreme political 
authority of the country the plan placed universal primary education 
and removal of illiteracy in the high priority list of the national 
development efforts. Financial allocation for primary education 
was r. iSed to 41 per cent of the total allocation for all levels of 
educa ion in the second ^lan as compared to 17.91 per cent alloca- 
tion i.. the first plan (a separate allocation to the extent of 9.44 per 
cent was for mass hteracy programmes). The Universal Primary 
Education Programme formally began in the country in 1981. 

The Second Five Ye*\r Plan allocation was an improvement over 
the past and was intended tu raise the participation of children in 
sch iOl, including those belonging to the underprivileged or deprived 
families but it did not give any particular attention to removing the 
ir>equality between boys and girls a^ far as tneir unequal opportunity 
for education was concerned. 

On the overall situation of primary education, the government 
r*^ports in 1982 expressed disappointment. The main problems were 
stated to be non enrolment and drop out continuing at as high a rate 
as before, non fulfilment of targeted expenditure, lack of commit 
ment of the teachers to their job in spite of an increase in their 
benefits, and widespread corrupt practices in tlic management of 
education. Primary education was reported to be facing the danger 
of contraction. The education system was described as having lost 
its utility while it suffered from wastage and inefficiency.^ 

Thoughts on a *New Education Policy*. The Present govern- 
ment, having committed itself to reform at various sectors of national 
interests, proposed in 1983 a "new education policy". According 
to the proposed new policy, five years basic education would be 
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compulsorily given to all children of primary school age through 
effective implementation of the primary education programme. To 
start with, 50 per cent of the 6-year age group were to be carried 
through grade V by 1987. The policy proposal contained some other 
provisions which were claimed to have implicctions for makmg 
secondary and higher secondary education more elu^tiv* and mean- 
ingful and thus would make primary edw ation more attractive. 

Meanwhile, a study on the universalization of primary educa- 
Uon has concluded that the task h. een and continues to be a 
difficult one particularly in tlic context of resource constraints. It 
has therefore been recommended that at least 5 per cent of GDP be 
devoted to education and at least 50 per cent of that allocation be 
spent on primary education. Considering the reality that all children 
cannot be immediately brought within the coverage of the formal 
school system and that many of the poor children cannot be with- 
drawn from their work to put them in school, other approaches such 
as the simultaneous development of non-furmal education and feeder 
schools ("maktabs") have been recommended.^ 

Current implementation and projected efforts. The status of 
implementation of policy and plan as of 1983, according to tiie 
report of the Planning Commission, was as follows: 

a) Provision had been made for one primary school for a 
population of 2,000 (for a geographic area of 2 sq km) to 
increase children's accessibility to school within walking 
distance; 

Over U.e first three years ( 198 1-1 983) of the Second Plan 
period the government had distributed 8.84 million text- 
books for encouraging enrolment and preventing drop-out; 

c) Steps had been tiiken to increase the number of female 
teachers in primary school to provide special encourage- 
ment to girls' enrolment; 

d) A total enumeration of ^dl primary schools had been com- 
pleted in order to facilitate future planning for providing 
special encouragement to girls' enrolment; 



^ S.A. Quadir and S.K, Kundu. Op cit. pp. 1 7-18 
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e) A pilot scheme of Community Learning Centres (CLC) 
had been launched in 50 primary schoc's where parents, 
te<.«.hers, community workers and government function- 
aries co-operate in undertaking community development 
activities and work particularly for the promotion of 
literacy. A parent-teacher association was formed under 
each CLC to popularise schooling, to raise the rate of 
retention and to prevent children from dropping out. The 
CLC seeks to increase the willingness and abilities of 
families to ^ve their children basic education; 

f) Attempts had been made to increase the efficiency of 
teaching and the quality of teachers by preparing a 
teacher's manual and by imparting in-servirc training to 
the Instructors of Primary Training Institutes and primary 
education officers at the Academy for Fundamental 
Education and also by training secondary school teachers 
as **leader teachers" to assist in the in-service training of 
primary teachers; and 

g) Facilities at the Primary Training Institute had been 
increased to strengthen their training services.'' 

The plan for universalizing primary education is being imple- 
mented through two projects. One uf them, assisted by IDA, Covers 
43 upazilas. The other is a national project and covers the remaining 
upazilas of the country with national resouices only. The principal 
component of the projects is civil works construction uf new class- 
rooms and latrines, iustaliatiun of tubcwells, repair and renovation 
of existing '^chool structures, and supply uf furniture. Its objective 
is improvemcKt wf physical facilities. The other components of the 
projects an»: 

a) Supplv of textbooks and other tf aching/learning materials 
and school uniforms by the goverament free of cost; 

b) Strengthening of school administration and supervision, 
including the improvement of curriculum and classroom 
instruction; 

c) Encouragement to innovative programmes aiming at in- 
creasing enrolment and reducing drop-out; 

^ S.A. QuadirandS.K. Kundu, pp. 15-17. 
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d) Community invoivement in strengthening school activities; 
and 

e) School mapping exercises. 

All these inputs are expected to increase the enrolment of girls. 

The UPE programme has die target of 91 per cent enrolment 
of the 6-11 years age group without imposing any compulsion. A 
sample evaluative study done towards the end of 1983 revealed some 
positive trends of increased enrolment, particularly of girls, and a 
downward trend in regard to drop-out rates as compared to the 
situation of 1980. Another progress report showed an increase of 
enrolment rate by 10 per cent and a decline of drop-out rate by 2 
per cent. Still another evaluative study (1984) found an overall rise 
in enrolment by 4.7 per cent and 10.7 per cent rise for girls. There 
was r.o noticeable improverucnt in repetition and drop-out between 
1980 and 1983. Achievement in training of teachers and super- 
visors was far below the target.^ 

The following table shows the progress of the UPE programme 
with respect to its civil works component during the first three 
years (1981-1983) of its implementation. It appears the progress 
had been much slower in the national project than in the IDA pro- 
ject. It is, however, claimed that with the creation of a Facilities 
Wing under the Ministry of Education, implementation of the civil 
works programme of the national project will gain momentum. The 
revised current programme w'll have a strong training component and 
will be carried through the Third Five Year Plan period to 1990. 

Table 14. Percentage of target achieved in civil works 
of UPE projects (1981-1983) 



Repair of 
schools 



New class 
rooms 



Tubewells 



Furniture 



National Project 
IDA Project 



53.20 
50.19 



13.90 
35.08 



16.72 
:8.20 



10.26 



Source Government of the People's Republic of Bangladesh vMinistry of Education), 
UPE (IDA) Phase II (60 upazihs) Project Preparation Re port, 1984, page 37. 

Government of the Peoples RepubUc of Bangladesh (Ministry of Education), UPE 
aOA) Phase II (60 Upazilas) Project Preparation Report, June, 1984. 
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It has been reported that xiic UPE (IDA) project has a better 
implementation perfurmance and this is attributed to its better urga 
nization and staff quality. The fir jicial implementation perfurmance 
of the two projects (Table 15) dv.*ing 1981 1983 would indicate that 
the rate of utilization of available funds has been comparable in both 
the projects but it did not exceed 78.74 per cent in either v.f the 
projects. Considering the revised allocation for 1983-1984 and the 
proposed allocation for 1984, it has been reported that the rate of 
utilization would come to 53.3 per cent in the national project as 
against that of the 140.6 per cent in the IDA project. 



Table 15. Financial implementation perfonnance 
of UPE project (1980.1983) 

(Taka in millions*) 



Plan Annual dev. A ctiml Actual Per cent 

allocation plan provision allocation expenditure utilization 



Natioial 2,807.26 996.b2 718.82 566.03 78.74 

IDA 509i3 316.49 316.49 243.86 77.05 

Note. Decimal figures rounded off. 

Source Government of the People's Rc.mbli*. of Bangladesh (Mtnistry of Lduwation), 
UPE (IDA) Phase II (60 Upazih.) Ptoject Preparation Report, 1984, p. 37. 



Approximately 29.93 Bangladesh Taka = One tS dollar. 

On the situation of enrolment in Class I, the reported figure 
may be taken with some caution in \iew of the fact that a good pro- 
portion of children who would hd\e otherwise been lower or higher 
class are actually enrolled iii Class I. Ideally there should be a special 
grade for the young. And for the higher classes it is noteworthy that, 
particularly in the rural areas, a good number of children cross the 
official age limit of 1 1 years because tliey enter primary school at a 
relatively high age (even at 9 or 10). In both the situations, the drop- 
out rate for girls becomes conspicuous. Because of overcrowding 
in Class I, interacting with other discouraging factors at the school 
and in the family, the drop out rate is high in this class and girls are 
the first to drop-out. In the upper classes, when the girls approach 
their teens, they are affected by the traditional cultural restriction 
that girls' should be confined at home. 
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An assessment of the achievement of the UPE programme and 
of the merit of the future course of action, must be based on a con- 
sideration of the factors that operate in the school system, in the 
family and in the community to influence enrolment and retention 
in school. ^\ie particular soci( -economic and cultural factors that 
are responsible for keeping the girls' enrolment consistently lower 
have to be overcome by a composite set of actions on all the relevant 
fronts. That -s a difficult and serious challenge for the national 
government and society in future years. 

The UPE progra,r,me in the government sector, especially the 
IDA project, has provided an attrac.ion to the school by improving 
the physical facilities and by providing textbooks and school supplies 
free of cost. But evaluative studies have shown the inadequacies with 
regard to the provision of these facilities. Construction work was 
not satisfactory and furniture supply was very inadequate to give 
suitable results. The result was an expectation on the part of the 
community to have more support from the government on the one 
hand and frustration of tlie people about the utilization of the 
government resources on the other.' On the whole the programme 
could not effectively address itself to the probL ns which were res- 
ponsible for poor enrolment and retention rate, especially of giri^. 

The teachers and the poor quality of their teaching, their lack 
of professional commitment and inappropriate manner of dealing 
with the students, the problem of not giving individual attention to 
the students in class and outside class, insufficient physical accom- 
modation in the school houses, lack of partition between classrooms, 
the poor teaching/learning environment in the class, unattractive 
methods of teaching and the absence of recreational facilities in 
school were responsible for the low level of interest of the students 
leading to a high drop out rate. These problems were present even 
in the IDA project schools. 

The poor parents did not find any incentive for sending their 
children to school. The majority of the niral parents, being poor, 
vvere unable to send their children to school, or keep them there, by 
giving the children a minimum of meals, school clothing and school 
supplies. Want of proper clothing especially prohibited the girls 

9 ' 
Ahmadulhh Mia. et al., Newly Constructed Physical Facilities and Enrolment in 
Primary School Case Study of three schools ISWR, DU Dhaka, 1984. 
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from attending school. The UPE programme could hardly bring 
about any notable improvement in this regard, nor could it change 
the cultural beliefs that educating the girls would nut bring any 
return, particularly for the very poor parents. 

Althodgh the teachers, parents and community leaders were 
expected to be working in close collaboration with each other to 
promote the schooling of children, especially of girls, in practice 
lack of interest and lack of co-operation among them was evident 
in the IDA project villages. The local community as a social unit 
was not organically linked with the school, rather the school was 
viewed by the community as an agency to be looked after by the 
government as much as the teachers were paid by the government. 
The community could not assist or inspire the poor parents to enrol 
their sons and daughters and have them continue in school. 

A few innovative projects in the non-government sector f?r tne 
promotion of primary education provide some useful expeiiences. 
In the rural areas, these projects have created some attraction to 
the parents. The major characteristics of these projects are: (a) the 
schools are seen as a part of community development activiti.si (b) 
the poor parents find opportunities for raising their incoi v and 
-hrough an education motivation process in the community they 
may realise that education of both boys and girls are normatively 
desired in the community and would be socially *ind economically 
rewarding; (c) non formal education may give the parents a special 
background favourable to their children's education; (d) feeder 
schools or provision for entry in infant/bab> class and continuing 
through Class I facilitates universalizing enrolment in the formal 
system; (e) older children may find school attractive lo them when 
they are oriented to, or get involved in some gainful activity as they 
continue with schooling; and (f) the community develops a willing- 
ness and gets involved in building up and maintaining school facili- 
ties. It has been observed about the innovative projects that "once 
organized, rural communities are most willing to work and contri- 
bute for the welfare of their own children**.^ ^ 

An empirical study has clearly shown that even in the poverty 
situation parental literacy and a high literacy village (as against a low 

Ellen Sattai, Vn^yersal Primary Education m Bangladesh, LnivcrMiy Press Limited, 
Dhaka, 1982, p. 120. 
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literacy village) are strong favourable conditions for children's 
Hucation.* * Female participation in school is especially low in 
low literacy villages, both non-enrolment and drop-out rates are 
higher for femai-s, compared to those for males, in such villages. 
In low literacy villages girls are particularly considered to be helpful 
in household affairs for both poor and solvent families. Illiterate 
parents are less interested in girls' education and similarly communi- 
ty encouragement to girls' education is conspicuous by its absence. 
The UPE projects have not been addressed to these problems in any 
significant way. 

Administration . A new step towards decentralization. The 
Planning Commission uf the Ministry of Planning is the highest body 
responsible for educational planning within the framework of na- 
tional planning for economic development. The commission works 
in close collaboration with tlie Ministry of Education which is the 
highest body for overall educational policy making as well as its 
implementation. The Directorate of Primary Education is respon- 
sible for executing all government programmes and policies for that 
stage of education. Primary education is supervised at the upazila 
level by an upazila Education Officer (UEO) and Assistant Upazila 
Education Officers (AUEO's) under him. 

With the latest policy of the government to decentralize ad- 
ministration of all programmei> under all the ministries, the planning 
ajid execution of programmes for universalizing primary education 
within the framework of national policy have become the responsi- 
bility of upazila administration. According to the present imple- 
mentation arrangement, some positive steps are to be taken at this 
level of administration. These are: 

i) Establishment of one primary school for eveiy 2,000 
people or for an area of 2 sq km at a suitable place in 
order to maximize the accessibility of the school to the 
population it is supposed to serve; 

ii) Increasing the number of AUEO's to strengtiien the 
supervision of primary education and promote community 



S A Quadir, Literacy in Bangladesh Villages Village^ Imphcatton for Development 
and Micropianning National foundation fur Research on Human Resource Development, 
Dhaka, 1983, pp. 75.85 
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participation and parent-teacher community co-operation; 
and 

iii) Recruitment of more female teachers for primary educa 
tion to at least 50 per cent of total new recruitment. 

In the new arrangement, functional efficiency of the UPE pro- 
gramme will rest heavily on the honest and efficient exercise of the 
authority of the upazila administration, particularly on how effec 
tively the Education Officers carry out their supervisory responbibili 
ty. In this regard, the need for both pre service and on the -job 
training of these officers can hardlv be over emphasized. In the 
supervisory structure, the rule and authority of the head teachers 
of primary schools are also critical. ?,ianagement and supervisory 
training should enable the head teachers to gain increased capabili 
ties, along with increased autliority, tu ensure better task per 
formance and the accountability of the primary teachers. 

Teacher training. Obviously, in the context of universalizing 
primary education, teachers will have a direct and critical role to 
play. They should be able to clearly understand their role and 
responsibility and their training should strengthen their abilities to 
perform their role satisfactorily so that they can attract and retain 
children, especially girls, in school. Various activities in relation to 
the community and parents are to be adequately managed by them, 
adequate orientation to such activities and skills fur managerrent 
should be some important aspects of the training of these teachers. 
The existing 49 government Primary Training Institute (PTIs) and 
three private PTI's will have to be strengthened and utilized for this 
purpose to their full intake capacity. New schemes for the training 
of trainers and a new curriculum for the training of teachers will he 
necessary for the improvement of the quality of training. 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMMES AND PROJECTS 

This chapter describes special and innovative programmes in 
the government sector ? some selected non-formal education 
projects. \il the programmes, projects and experiments included 
in this section are aimed at the promotion of primary education of 
all childi.n including girls. No programme or projeci meant for the 
prim'^ry education of girls alone was found. However, the girls of the 
primary age group appear to have benefited more from some of the 
special projects than boys. 

Innovative programmes in the government sector. 

The Second Five Year Plan gave high priority to the introduc- 
tion of UPE programmes with a view to accelerating the pace of 
enrolment of primary age children by 1985, One of the main ob- 
jectives of the plan was to broaden the base of primary education. In 
the First Plan the share of primary education declined from 17 per 
cent to 12 per cent of tl : allocation for education but the share of 
university education went up from 10 per cent to 30 per cen . One 
of the cumulative effects of such a policy was that the lu.racy 
scene remained more or less stagnant during the First Plan. The 
educational strategy of the Second Plan sought to reverse tlie trend. 

UPE/IDA project. The uni- ersal primary education (UPE/IDA) 
project was the first venture in the UPE programme. It was under- 
taJ' -n within the Second Plan programmes to promote school enrol- 
ment among primary school age children including girls. The UPE/ 
IDA project covered 42 upazilas in seven areas ha-.ing 4,053 primary 
schools. 

The major objective*; of the project were to: 

i) increase primary school enrolment, .specially of girls; 

ii) reduce wastage caused by drop-out and repetition; 
iii) improve the quality of instruction; 
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iv) 

V) 



reduce unit costs; 



provide school buildings and other basic facilities for 
learning; 




strengthen administration and supcrvisiun of the .rimary 
school at the local level. 



improve school-community relatii^ns; and 



The project has been organized and managed by the Directorate 
of Primary Education under the Ministry uf Education. Initially the 
project was to be completed within five years by 1985, but recently 
the period was extended by one year, su it is now scheduled to end 
in 1986. 

At the time of launching the project its estimated cost was Taka 
6,537 ?:J:h of which IDA's contribution was USS 40 million. This 
budget was expected to rise to Taka 8,125 lakh due lu price escala 
tion and unforeseen contingencies. 

The project has been receiving technical assistance from 
UNESCO, tiie British Council and ^ome individuJs on the basis of 
personal service contracts. UNESCO has been providing technical 
assistance in the categories of general advice, plartning and urganiza 
tion of training and project research and evaluation. 

A mid term ^valuation of the project was carried out in 1983 
by an cvaiuatio mmittee appointed by the Mini*»try of Education 
of the GovCiiiment of Bangladesh.* The important conclu Ions of 
the evaluation were as follows: 

1. There was increasi.ig enrolment in school of the primary 
age group child^^en, particularly of girls, in 1983 compared 
to the base year 1980. The overall eni,^lment rate had 
been estimated at 57.4 per cent, thus registering an annual 
increase of 7.4 per cent. The enrolment rate tot girls alone 
had been '■•tin ated at 46,4 per cent recording an annual 
increase of about 6 per cent. However, in spite of this 
significant increase in enrolment, the participation rate of 
the primar jge childi^n at the time of the evaluation 

^ Mtmstiy of Education, Government of the People's Rcp' ^''^ of lianghdesh. Mid 
term Evaluation ofUPE (IDA, Project, Dhaka, 1 983. 
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Stood at 61 per cent only. Thus the target set in the 
Second Plan to achieve 90 per cent participation by 1985 
was unrealistic and a more realistic target should be fixed. 

The drop-out rate in the primary schools in the project 
areas showed a downward trend for all classes from 1980, 
which indicated higher retention. However, in the absence 
of summar e base-line data for comparison the inferences 
about the reduced rates of drop-out were based on official 
records only. 

The training of teachers and field supervisors appeared to 
have been intensified during 1982-1983 compared to pre- 
vious years. 

The civil works programme for the project schools appeared 
to be lagging behind target. To achieve the overall target 
in time an acceleratf»d pace of civil works had to be main- 
tained during the remaining period of the project. 

The supply level of other inputs, namely furniture, books 
and uniforms appeared to hav^e ii.creased significantly, 
particularly during 1982-1983. 

Poverty, malnutrition and attendant child labour had been 
identified by parents, whose eligible primary age children 
were not attending schools, as the preventive factors for 
non-participation. In these circumstances, provision of 
mid-day meals, supply of free uniforms and cheap but 
durable writing materials may be useful to enhance the 
participation rate of these children. 

It was felt that the desired improvement in enrolment and 
attendance as per target by the year 1985 would require 
serious involvement of the non-government organizations 
as well as co-ordinated efforts of all concerned government 
functionaries in a more effective manner through the 
upazila Education Officer under the supervision of the 
upazila council. For this purpose suitable ttaining modules 
sho Id be developed. 

It was felt that for ov.rall improvement of primary educa- 
tion in the country, community participation was vitally 
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important for successful implementation of the UPE Pro- 
gramme. 

Impact experiment. The IMi .XT experiment (Instructional 
Management by Parents, Community and Teachers), a component 
of the UPE (IDA) project, is an innovative programme or strategy to 
achieve quality education, to increase participation am retention 
rates and to reduce the cost of primary education. It is cL'.ned that 
this strategy was tested and adopted In some countries in Southeast 
Asia. The IMPACT experiment in Bangladesh started in 198 1 and 
was expected to be completed in December 1984. ' Demonstra- 
tion and Evaluation Year was to take place from ^ .ary through 
December 1985. It covers 18 f^hools in one area of the project. 

The experiinent was to be implemented in three stages: 

Stage I; Project planning, key personnel training and instruc- 
tional materials preparation. 

Stage II; Systems tryout in four pilot schools to pre-test the 
whole system. 

Stage III: Experiment of the system in 18 schools and its 
evaluation. 

The IMPACT system was pre tested in four pilot schools to 
modify the original IMPACT model and make it suitable to the local 
conditions, the original model having been used in the Philippine^. 

The system try-out in the four pilot schools with the co- 
operation of the community leaders, parents, teachers and students 
was completed in 1984. The findings of the .esearch were used to 
make adjustments for the implementation of the IMPACT system 
experiment in 18 schools. According to the design of the experi- 
ment, it was to be demonstiated in the schools and then the results 
of the experiment were to be evaluated in 1985. 

Meher Universal Primary Education Project. The Meher Univer 
sal Primary Education Project is a community based education 
project using non- formal schools to supplement the local primary 
schools in order to attain universal enrolment and retention of 
primary school age children. It began in 1976 as a pilot project on 
universal primary education when four non-formal schools were 
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built by the villagers of a local multi-purpose co-operative, the 
Mcher Panchagram C. ^erative, in Meher Union, a rural union 
situated 22 miles west of Comilla. 

The schools were built on land donated bv the members of the 
community who also contributed materials and labour. These 
schools were called **feeder schools" because they would educate the 
children for one or two years and then "feed" them into the primary 
schools. 

By 1977 the scheme had expanded to all the 24 villages of 
iMeher Union (north) and, in total, 22 feeder schools were built by 
the community. There were eight primary schools in Meher Union 
and the feeder school children were sent on to thui>e schools at the 
beginning of Class II. 

The purpose of the Meher UPE project, initially a pilot project 
under the Ministry of Education, was to ascertain, by acnun research, 
whether it was possible to develop a community-based educational 
structure which would lead to the universalization of primary 
education. 

In the mid 1978'5, when the project started, only abuut two- 
thirds of the primary school age children enrolled in school. Of 
those, 60 per cent dropped out by Class III. The distribution of 
enrolment in any rural primary school was far from the norm, with 
two fifths in Class I and less than one-tenth in Class V. There were 
few women primary schc A teachers. School facilities were puor and 
few schools had enough benches to accommodate even 100 children 
easily let alone the average 250 they were each meant to hold. Thus 
the attainment of UPE would entail costly expansion of facilities and 
a rapid doubling of the teaching force. In such a situation the Meher 
UPE Project wanted to find out if community contribution was 
possible, how non formal schools could be integrated with the formal 
schools to improve enrolment and retention, how to encourage enrol- 
ment, especially of poorer students and of girls, and how to utilize 
more women as teachers in order to help girls' enrolment. 

The onus of the project is on the local official and the Union 
Education Committee. The corr^munity participation is vital and 
their continrr.g interest sustains the project. This local element is 
one of the mo^i important features of the scheme. It is a scheme 
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whereby the local community has to contribute ii.d has to sustain 
interest. A second imporlar>t feature of the project is the employ 
ment of local people. The members of the Union Education Com- 
mittee, together with all the ^n.pl .yees, make over 100 individuals 
concerned with education. Thus a large number of people in the 
project area are interested in and aware of the education^J activities 
and their progress. 

Two independent evaluations of the Meher UPE Project could 
be identified.^ By and large both reached positive conclusions and 
praised community involvement, girls* enrolment, low costs and 
replicability of the project. However, the study by Mazharul Haque 
and others noted some inadequacies also. The important findings of 
the evaluation were as follows: 

1. Although the feeder school system made a significant 
achievement in attracting almost all children of the age 
group to the innovative class called pre-1 (a pre-primary 
wlass), the system could not do so for Class 1 and Class II. 
In fact, nearly two-thirds of the enrolment in the pre- 
primary class appeared to consist of children of other age 
groups who might have been attracted unduly to the pre- 
primary class and retained in it for years. 

2. The impact of the project upon primary education as a 
whole in the area was not very impressive. The classwise 
distribution of enrolment showed a very clear imbalance 
which was similar to the situation in Bangladesh as a 
whole. 

3. It was found that about four-fifths of the total enrolment 
in Classes I to of the schools in th^ project area belonged 
to the proper age cohorts. The participation rate was 60 
per cent of the potential population for enrolment in 
Class I to V. The situation was only marginally better than 
that obtaining in the country as a whole. 



ii) Nlazhaiu! Haque ct al, An Evaluation of the Meher Panchagram UPE Pilot Project, 
Daca:»1980. 

(u, D.B. Gupta and M.D. Hossain, Universal Primary Education Mchei Co nulla, Bangla 
desh Academy for Rural Development, Comllla, 1980. 
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4. The feeder school system seemed to have been successful 
in attracting girl students to each class, in maintaining a 
sex balance with almost 50 per cent of the enrolment 
constitu'^-d by girl students, and in motivating these girls 
to continue their primary education. The percentage of 
girls in the total enrolment in Classes I to V went up rather 
rapidly (from 36 per cent in 1976 to 49 per cent in 1979). 
The situation r ,arding the enrolment of girls elsevvhere in 
Bangladesh was not known to have changed so rapidly. 
This achievement was largely attributable to the existence 
of a large number of female teachers and **Ayas*' in feeder 
schools in the system. 

5. The attendance rate for the primary education system in 
the project areas was found to be around 75 per cent of 
the enrolment. This was not much better than the at- 
tendance rate in the country as a whole. However, the 
attendance rate of girls appeared to be higher than that of 
boys in the project schools. 

6. The project had not been able to effect universalization of 
primary education in the area in spite of a huge effort 
although it had set the process in motion. 

7. There was a wide variation in respect of physical facilities 
in the feeder schools and the primary schools in the pro- 
ject area and many of the feeder schools and some primary 
schools did not have the basic facilities required for such 
institutions. 

8. It was revealed tt- t economic problems weie the main 
obstacles to t' aievemen' ' TE. Although innovative 
projects like . .-her UPE can achieve impressive results, 
there was a limit imposed bv the socio-economic con* 
straints. Unless these constraints are removed, true 
universality in primary education was likely to remain 
unaccomplished. 

9. The communities in tae project area were willing, but only 
slightly able, to donate, on a co-operative basis, to cover 
only a part of the cost of primary education. 
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10. Universalizdtion of primary education, either in terms of 
five years of schooling or achievement of literacy, was not 
achieved as envisaged primarily because of non participation 
of children of the dge groups for Classes 11 to V. 

11. Rural educated women were motivated to work as teachers 
on a very small salary and few benefits. 

12. An adapted versi n of the project may be introduced for 
univcrsalization of primary education in the country. But 
its introduction elsewhere should be preceded by organiz- 
ing rural co-operatives consistent vvidi die sociu-ecunomic 
and environmental conditions of the communities. 

Community Learning Centres. Another innovative programme 
launched by the govemment to promote primary education of both 
boys and girls is the community 'earning centre (CLC). In order to 
make each primary school the pivot of all community activities, the 
Ministry of Education claimed that it had established, up to 1984, 
community learning centres in 200 primary schools. Parents, 
t- ^hers, community workers and gover-imcnt functionaries engaged 
various development activities are the members of the CLCs. 
Under each CLC, there is a parent teacher association to look after 
the welfare of the school, and prevent dropping out. Under the 
guidance of the CLC, the primary school is being used not only for 
the e(f*ucation of children bui also a^ a learning centre for the entire 
community Community members arc helped and en:ouraged to 
improve theii occupations and iu participate in nation-building 
activities. 

The community learning centra programme began only rece. Jy 
and its effectiveness and impact on primary education have not yet 
been evaluated. 

The **Shawnirvar** experiment. **Shawnirvai" means sell 
reliance and as a movement launched by the govemment it began in 
the late 1960s and gathered momentum in the 1970s mdcr dedi- 
cated leadership and using cadres of village lev J volunteers. 

Until 1980 the Shavvnirvar experiment was primarily concerned 
with raising agricultural output, enhancing family planning accept 
ance and utilizing local resources through self help efforts. In 1980 
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the experiment became involved with the mass literacy movement. 
However, under this project the benefit to the prima.!. V education of 
children including girls appeared to be indi:ect. The primary schools 
in Shawnirvar aicas are reported to be above the national average in 
all classes, the enrolment is said to have been enhanced, the distribu- 
tion of students between classes is claimed to conform more nearly 
to the norm and the ratio of boys to girls is shown to be 56:44.^ 

It has been observed that as the general standard of living in the 
Shawnirvar areas rose somewhat over the past few years, there was 
pin-off effect into education. More parents sent their children to 
school and girls' enrolment increased more quickly in the Shawnirvar 
areas in the rest of rural Bangladesh. Though the drop-out rate is 
still high in these schools, there can be reasonable hope of a continu- 
ing improvement of retention in the Shawnirvar primary schools. 

Religious edacational projects. The **maktab" is c* Ind of 
religious school 1, nd in Bangladesh villages. The **maktabs" are 
informal schools imparting elementary religious teaching. Small 
children - both boys and girls - go to these schools to lean^ their 
prayers and recitations from the Quran (the Muslin, holy book) and 
'*Diniat*' (the Muslim way of life). Usually the local **Imams'* 
(r^igious leadeu) take these classes and die pupils m\y meet on a 
mosque premise or in a homestead guest house. Normally up to 10 
or 15 children attend these religious schools early in the morning 
before going on to primary school at 10 a.m. For some village 
children these **maktabs*' are the only educational experience they 
ever have. 

The **maktabs** ind the "Imams" are a potential means of help- 
ing to achieve universal primary education in Bangladesh. It has been 
estimated that there are over 200,000 mosques in Bangladesh.** 
Except for prayer times this vast investment is unurilized. Near^ / 
every mosque has a "maktab" attached to it and so the mosques can 
be utilized as schools for literacy as well as for religious instrucUon. 
The mosque is the real community centre for the Muslim in the rural 
areas and mosque schools could cater to the needs of adult literacy as 



BACE, Pnmu.y Education. Mass Literacy, family Planning and Women'^ Programme 
in Ten Shawnirvar Thanas of Bangladesh, Dacca, 1 981 . 
4 

Shamsul Alam, Role of Mosque and Maktabs in Removing Mas^ Illiteracy, hlamiu 
FouiKlation, Dacca, 1979. 
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well as primary school age children. The mosque as a centre of 
learning is well established in Islam and to utilize the mosques and 
the Imams for primary^ education would be a logical step in the 
Islamic tradition. 

This idea was used in the 1960.s by Akhtar Hamid Khan, the 
then Director of the Bangladesh Academy for Rural Development 
(BARD) in Comilla, when he established **Imam feeder schools" 
around Comilla. The Imams taught the children reading and writing 
as well as religious studies and they were sent on to the primary 
school after one or two ye. This scheme died out after the c mer- 
gence of Bangladesh, but some years later the idea was taken up by 
the "Shawnirvar" mover nt in co-operation with the Islamic Foun- 
dation of Bangladesh, '.he Imams are now trained by the Islamic 
Foundation, a government organization, the Mosque Society of 
BangLdesh, a non government voluntary organization, and the Minis- 
try 0. Religious Affairs. The Imam training courses aim at equipping 
tiiese rural religious leaders with basic knowledge in agriculture, 
community health and other related fields. After the training they 
are sent back to their mosques to help in the local development 
work. The Imam training courses can include a component of 
primary education. 

During the last few years the idea of Imams as teachers of 
school children is reported to have been incorporated into the train- 
ingsessions. The Mosque Satiety of Bangladesh started a programme 
in and around Dhaka city through which the Imams would teach 
small children. Under this programme matching funds are provided 
to the community in urcer to pay the Imam a small honorarium and 
to supply books to the children. These mosque schools teach Arabic 
and Bengali along with traditional religious teachings. This idea was 
developed further by the Islamic Foundation which started a pilot 
scheme of **Maktab Feeder Schools" in 1981. Given the present 
socio-economic conditions obtaining in tht country, especially 
poverty in the rural areas, attaining universal primary education 
through the formal schools only seems an extremely difficult task. 
The problems involved are so gigantic that the country needs to 
utilize all available facilities ami people to achieve universal primary 
education by th<^ year 2000. "Maktab feeder schools may yet prove 
as important an innovation in Bangladesh as the Sunday schools of 
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England which originated with same end tu make the children 
literate along with imparting religious teaching,"^ 

Such schools may be of special value to girls. Girls do attend 
**maktabs" and many of tlieni receive informal religious training 
from tutors at th^ir own homes. As girls are more often-attenders at 
school than boys and as their general liteiacy rate is lower, the use ol 
**maktabs" to concentrate attention on the educational need* of 
girls could be of great significance to them. 

Religious chiritable organizations also give strong support to 
educuion through the establishment and maintenance of madra- 
sahs", orphanages and non formal education activities through 
development programmes for the poor and disadvantaged. Such 
institutions ct.'»ld d(^ far norc in the formal primary education sector 
if assistance and suppoit was extended to them on a contl.iulng basis. 
In terms of cost also support to improvement of existing institutions 
is far cheaper than establishing new ones. So it seems logical that 
some recognition and financial assistance should be given to 
**!naktabs" and **maktab feeder scliools" which can be included in 
the drive for the universali^ation of primary education. 

Non-formal education 

A growing realization of the need for the promotion of girls' 
education through the non-formal approach has been observed in 
recent years among the official policy makers and others interested 
in increasing the enrolment and retention of the primary age children. 
Indeed, non- formal programmes seem to have the potentiality to 
improve significantly the partivipation of girls at the primary level 
and to reduce their drop-out rate. A large number of girls who are 
not covered by the formal education system and those who drop-out 
of the system could be reached and educated by non-formal pro- 
grammes of education. 

Until recently there were no systematic efforts to organize non- 
formal education programmes fur women and girls in Bangladesh. 
The few programmes that do reach girls and women now arc not 
adequate to reach the target clientele.^ 

^ Ellen Satta/, Universal Primary Education m Bangladesh, University Press Ltd., 
Dacca, Bangbdesh, 1982, p. 109. 

^ Shamima Islam, Op. at.. FREPD, Dliaka, 1982, 
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Till now all the efforts of the government have been concen- 
trated on adult literacy programmes. In 1963 the government set up 
an adult literacy section in the Education Directorate. In 1977 the 
then Presid^^nt of Bangladesh declared his determination to liquidate 
illiteracy within a specified period for the 1 1 45 age grou|v. As such 
a crash literacy programme was launched for them. On the basis of 
this policy the Second Fl^e Year Plan of Bangladesh (1980- 1985) 
acknowledged that, "illiteracy is a barrier to socio-economic develop 
ment", and hoped to make all illiterates of 10-45 age gioup (num 
bering about 40 million) literate during 1980-1985 at a cost of Tk. 
960 million.^ A Moss Education Scheme ua: devised and launched. 
But later in 1982 an evaluation was don^ the mass education 
programme and subsequently the scheme ^ abandoned by the 
government. T..c findings of the evaluation of tlie Mass Education 
Programme showed that; 

An estimated 2iA lakhs* learners (24 per cent of whom 
i.e. 4.89 lakhs are female) got enrolled at the literacy cen- 
tres from February 1980 to June, 1982 as against official 
figure of 68.7 lakhs. The learners belonging to the age- 
range 11-35 years represented 87 pc ent of the total 
enrolment ... It appears that participation and achieve- 
ment of females of rural areas in the literacy programme 
have been increasing.* 

During the second plan period Community Learning Centres 
(CLCs) were set up in order to promote girls' education in the rural 
areas. Besides these ef^'orts the Social Welfare Directorate under the 
Ministry of Social Welfare and Women's Affairs runs a few homcb or 
"Sadans'' for the children of the primary age group. These homes 
follow the curricula of tlie formal school system and provide some 
skill training. The Bangladesh Rural Development Board (formerly 
IRDP) organizes some literacy centres for women and childicn m 
collaboration with DANIDA (Danish International Developmeni 
Agency) which has its own Mass Education Programme. 



I REPD, Assessment of f emale EJutation in BanfilaJesh, Ministry of Lducaiic.^ and 
Religious Affairs, Dhaka. 1983 

One lakh = 100,000 

g 

Ministry of Education and Religious Affaus» 77ip Repuii oj iht Mass EJucation Pro 
gress Evaluation Committee, DIuka. 1982. 
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As stated earlier almost all the efforts of the government and 
non-governmen' ;encies to promote non-formal education for 
women arc con. .aated on the adult females. A few of the NGOs 
who have been s. .ccssfull> organizing non-formal education for the 
6-10 year age group with special innovative features have been dis- 
cussed in this section. 

These programmes cover onl> a very small percentage of the 
target groups. In terms of location these are mostly concentrated in 
urban areas or in areas easily accessible from Dhaka cit,. Any 
evaluation of these innov.\tive programmes is yet to be done but it 
seems that their experiences can be utilized for micro-planning of 
further programmes. A brief description of these projects should be 
useful in promoting girls' primary education. These organizations 
are: (i) Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee (BRAC); (ii) 
Bangladesh Association for Community Education (BACE); (iii) the 
Mass Education Programme of DANIDA, (iv) the Under-Privileged 
Children's Education Programme (UCEP), (v) the Village Education 
Resource Centre (VERC), (vi) the Gono Pathsala of Gono Shayestha 
Kendra; and (vii) Suravi. 

Non-formal pri nary education programme of BRAC. The Non- 
formal Primary Education Programme of the Bangladesh Rural 
Advancement Committee (BRAC) started in March, 1985. BRAC is 
a private non profit organization ».iVolvcd in socio-economic develop- 
ment activities for rural men and women. Since its inception imme- 
diately after the War of Liberation BRAC has been running a project 
on adult education which is known as ^Afunctional literacy pro- 
gramme". But the Non-formal Primary Education Programme 
(NFPE) started in 1985 has been undertaken mainly for the children 
in the rural areas who have never been enrolled in primary schools 
or are drop-outs. Target pupils are the rural disadvantaged children 
between 8-11 years and 50 per cent of them should be female 
children. The target pupils are tlie children of the landless families 
under the development projects of BRAC in different parts of 
Bangladesh. 

The main objectives of the non-formal primary education pro- 
gramme of BRAC are to: 

i) provide basic education to children of 8-10 years age group 
in 40 centres; 
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ii) increase the enrolment ratio of female children; 

iii) relate instruction more closely to the needs of rural 
children; 

iv) improve the quality of rural primary education; 

v) maintain students' inteiest and participation in the 
educational programme; 

vi) experiment with different modalities of community parti- 
cipation with a view to developing a community organiza- 
tion model in support of NFPE programme for future 
adoption on a national scale; and 

vii) devise appropriate curriculum and methodology for pre- 
school children and to assess the performance of these 
children in formal primary schools and in the NFPE 
centres who have completed pre-schooling earlier. 

The NFPE is scheduled to be tested in 40 villages in two phases. 
There will be one centre in each village. Twenty centres will be 
opened in the first year and 20 in the second year. Each centre has 
30 children. At present girls* enrolment is higher than that of boys. 
The average enrolment of girls is 52.65 per cent in the project areas. 

The BRAC has developed its own instructional materials for 
primary and pre-primary pupils and training materials for the 
teachers. Candidates having 8 10 years of formal schooling are being 
recruited as teachers. In recruiting teachers BRAC puts more em- 
phasis on the use of non-professional female teachers. An intensive 
10 days training session is organized for the teachers. Moreover, to 
maintain the teachers* skill and motivation, a subsequent high level 
3-day course will be provided for them after every four months. 

Books and classroom supplies are provided free of cost and 
these are designed to keep costs to a mmin.um. A village level 
committee is formed and it is responsible for integrating the NFPE 
into the community. The committee is responsible fcr contacting 
and motivating the parents to send their children to the school and 
it also has other management func Jons. 

I he NF?E programme intends to add 5 pre school groups of 
15 children each in the age group of 5 to 7 years <i5 an experimental 
feature. 
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After two yeaio of pre school exposure and after they have 
reached primary school age, the children will be encouraged to enroll 
in the fonnal primary system. The pre school piogramme is relaxed 
and enjoyable for the children. The curriculum provides opportuni 
lies for development in other areas besides intellecuial or cognitive 
growth. 

Since NFPE and Pre-schools are new projects started only in 
March 1985, no evaluation of their achievement ha», yet been done. 

Meher universal primary trducation project of BACE. Ban^adesh 
.Association for Community Educafon (BACE). Since its inception 
in 1977. the Bangladesh Association for Community Education 
CiACE) has been involved in various educational and development 
activities. BACE h.i& undertaken several project in the country <*jid 
Meher UPE is one of tliem. It is a community based non formal 
school systc.n to supplement the formal education .ystem. It has 
been described in the section on innovative programmes in the 
government sector. 

The mass education programnu of Danish International Devel- 
opment Agency. The Mass Education Programme (MEP) of the 
Danish International Development .\gency (DANH)A) starter in 
January, 1979. It was planned to be executed in two upa 'ds of 
Noakhali in two phases ever a six-year period. 

The primary goal of ihr, programme was to support the poorest 
section of liic population, particularly the landless and marginal 
farmers, women and non attending school children aged between 
6 11. All the MEP centres have been organized on the basis of the 
following principles, (a) easy to reach for students, (b) average num- 
ber of students in eac ^ centre is about 800 of w hom 45.50 per cent 
should be girls; (c) each student may participate for three years; 

(d) the centre should have a close dialogue with the local people; 

(e) it should be home based, have a school committee with 5-7 
members who w*!l nominate the teacher, and (f) it should be low 
cost so that a r del may be developed which can be used in either 
parts of the country. 

All the centres are locate^^! in already existing facilities such 
as 'Kutchery' or outer houses, *maktabs" and private homes. The 
MEP does not provide any funds for the maintenance of the centres, 
which is the total responsibility of the community. 
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The sludenls of ilie centres tire di\idcd into three groups 
according it capabilities, group 'A' is the heginnii.j; and group 
consist,, of the advanced students. *iobod> is graded according to 
age. At present approximately 35,000 children are enrolled in 
about 800 MEP centres. The drop out rate is high. But considering 
part-time attendance, the actu*d drop out raiw is 5-8 per cent. It is 
due to the fa^t that the poor parcr s need the children's help in the 
farming and domestic work. 

There are 750 teachers, with an average education equal to 
S.SC. They undergo internal training t)n three modules fui a three 
day period with in interval of three to four months. The MEP hiU> 
50 field organizers and coordinators fur motivational field work in 
every village in the project areas. Before setting up new centres they 
discuss problems of the non attending school children, aged G-11 
years old. Basically , teacher training, among other things, is based on 
folklore. Drama, songs, and traditional dcUices arc used as means of 
expression in the training sessions. Fhe MEP hab formed a travelling 
folklore group which aims to motivate the people in continuing 
education. 

From a pedagogical point of view, the mass education of 
iren is closely linked to "lecu*ning by-doing There are two 
n. iels, (a) learning skills (3 Rs, Jramas, songs, hygi^^nic issues), and 
(b) survival issues cei:*ered activities including gardening, p nt*? 
tion, pou! bookeeping, student **fee" and fishponds. 

After completion of their schooling the childitn receive *MEP 
Graduation Certificate' stating their participation and its duration. 

Under-privileged children's education programme (UCEP). 
Founded in 1973 by an individual, the UCEP was originally designed 
to educate 400 street children in Dhaka city. At present UCEP has 
21 schools and nearly 10,000 children of the 9 14-year age gioup in 
Dhaka, Chittagong and Khulna. Of the total enrolment, about 1,000 
• are working girls. There are separate shifts in the UCEP schools, 
particularly for g^rls, in Dhaka and Chittagong. In Dh.ika there is 
a separate UCEP girls' school. In other UCEP schools in Dhaka 
vvoiking girls constitute about 25 per cent of the tot,J enrolment. 

The objectives of UCEP schools are to: 

i) provide basic education to the working children; 
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ii) provide facilities to the students to learn while they earn; 

iii) provide training in a trade so that the trainee is able to 
improve his earning capacity; 

iv) inculcate among the pupils a sense of dignity of labour, 
self-reliance and responsibility; 

v) provide, within the limits of resources, other ancillary 
facilities like health care, nutritive diet, physical education 
and games to the children along with schooling; and 

vi) develop the overall personality of the working children in 
order to mould them as good citizens of the country 
capable of making a contribution to society. Over the last 
ten years UCEP has expanded its programme in different 
parts of the country. 

UCEP recruits new children from among working children twice 
a year in June and December. In recruiting new children UCEP 
seeks perr>ission of the children's parents or employers to allow 
them to attend classes. Close contact between the parents and 
employers and the UCEP schools is maintained throughout the time 
children stay in school. 

UCEP schools are housed in a building or land donated by the 
local and community authorities Tiiey are located in urban and 
>emi-urban ar«as. 

In UCEP schools students earn a living for themselves and their 
families. Only those woricing children who are nine yet.rs old can be 
admitted to the UCEP schools. Shortening the duration of the 
courses from one year to six months is alsu a prominent feature. The 
UCEP pupils spend only two hours a day in the school ^ most of 
the boys are working. The short duration of the school and the 
completion of each class in six months have necessitated a shortening 
of the syllabus. Discipline is maintained through a system of self- 
government. Special provision has been made for the health care of 
tlie students. Social worker's provide a strong support to die pro- 
gramme by maintaining close contact vvith the pupils, guardians and 
teachers. 
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The impact of UCEP on different aspects of life of students was 
meaDured by an evaluation study^ which revealed the following: 

1. About 84 per cent of the stud-nts used their leisure time 
in more useful ways like reaa^ng, writing and helping 
parents instead of spending time m playing, loitering and 
gossiping. 

2. Most of the students observed that the hopes and aspira 
tions of their life had changed. 

3. Almost all the students reported that after joining the 
UCEP schools the attitude of parents, guardians and ne'.^h- 
bours towards them changed favourably. 

4. About 28 per cent of the students reported an increase in 
their earnings, 63 per cent said income had not been 
affected and only 9 per cent reported a fall In their income 
after joining the UCEP schools. 

Over the yeais UCEP schools have become a comprehensive 
project which attempts to raise the quality of life of underprivileged 
u.^ban working children in Bangladesh. 

Ciiildrens education resource centre of village education 
resource centre (VERC). Of all the activities and programmes jf 
VERC, which was established in 1977, the Children's Education 
Resource Centre (CERC) project deserves special mention as its 
objectives are directly linked with primary education in the non 
formal sector. 

To promote *on formal education programmes for out-of- 
school underprivileged children a CERC was established by VERC. 
To attract poor and deliquent children to education, CERC developed 
innovative techniques and educational resources. There are s':* classes 
in this school from K.G. to Class V. The age of students ranges from 
5-12 years. The children are given non-formal education by two 
salaried teachers. They use books and resc^^rces developed by 
VERC experts using local resources. These includes nursery rhymes, 
*'Elomelo" rhymes, "Tak-Dhina Din", vowel learning, clay alphabets. 



M.A. Mo men, et al, An Evaluation of Under-Privileged Children s Education Pro 
gramme (UCEP) in Bangladesh, Dhaka, 19b). 
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match box train, abacus, zig-saw puzzle, jute-stick and seeds. This 
school is run as a model non-formal laboratory school. From Classes 
III to V the national syllabus is used. 

After attaining competency in basic education through intensive 
learning activities some children go on to formal primary schools and 
some stay on to acquire income generating vocational skills. Some 
students complete primary education here and go on t'^ secondary 
schools. 



are to: 



An analysis of VERC's CERC indicates that the objectives 



i) prepare the underprivileged illiterate children of the 
society with a minimum basic education; 

ii) help the } hool drop-outs to acquire income generating 
skiUr; 

iii) develop in the poor children appropriate attitudes and 
behaviour to enable them to function as future citizens 
of the country; 

iv) make them ready Sr formal schools; 

v) develop a non-formal curriculum for children ; and 

vi) disseminate these ideas ^nd techniques to other interested 
groups and individuals. 

These objectives are intended to be achieved through regular 
classes, home visits, parent-teacher meeting., prize giving ceremonies, 
exhibition of children's work and study tours. 

An evaluation of CERC's prograi.nmc si.ows that an average of 
50 -tudents regularly attend clas.<=es in all the centres. It appears that 
the parents of tlie economically disadvantaged children have been 
successfully mo'Vated to send their children to the centres. The 
reasons for the children's attendance are presented in Table 16. 

The items in the table give insight into some of the precondi- 
tions for promotion of girls' participation in the primary schools 
The table indicates that more than 85 per cent of the -cspondents 
stated that the reason for their t>articipation in these centres was the 
teachers' love and care for them. 
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Table 16. Reasons mentioned by teachers, organize/s sjid 
development workers why children were interested 
in attending these centres. 

N=14 



Reasons for coming these centres 


/ 


Per cent 


Teaching with much care and iove 


12 


85^0 


Maintenance of link whh parents 


6 


42.75 


Supply of booJcsand aids free of cost 


6 


4^.75 


Lack of proper sock>tconomic standard to seek 






admission to formal schools 


9 


64.35 


TLne of attendance is convenient for them 


5 


35.56 



Source: Report of the Evaluatk)n of VERC Programmes. 



The evaluation report on VERC's peiiormance tried to collect 
information as to why underprivileged children did not join these 
centres. Table 17 shows thi* reasons why a large percentage of 
underprivileged children did not join these ce . ics. 

Table 17. Opinions of 22 teachers and organizers about tlie reasons 
why many deprived children are not coming to the centres 



Reasons Jor not coming to the centres f Per cent 

Children help parents at home 8 36.40 

Children earn a livelihood 7 31.40 

Schools Hve limited accommodation 8 36.40 

Lack of parents' motivation 6 27^8 

Other reasons 3 13.64 

Sourt e: Op. cit. 



The table shows that the reasons for non-participation of 
children are ^ conglomeration of economic, social and psychological 
factors. Girls* participation rate can be improved only through 
removing the causes of these problems. 

VERC*s educational progiamme is innovative in producing 
educational resources from local and indigenous products. Also the 
programme aims at developing a positive attitude among tJi. vhildren 
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towards basic education. Girls* p. rticipation in primary education 
is likely to be promoted by using and learning from the experiences 
gained from educational programmes of VERC. 

The following conclusions can be drawn from the evaluation of 
VERC's educational programmes: 

1. Love and care the teachers is a fundamental common 
factor and a natural need which should be satisfied. 

2. Non-formal educational programmes are more dynamic 
and less rigid which can fulfil the needs of the children of 
poor socio-economic background. Hi^ opportunity costs 
involved in sending children to formal schools could easily 
be reduced in the non-fo; lai system. 

3. .\ non-f jrmal curriculum, which is to be developed by the 
VERC personnel is likely to be of great help not ouV tor 
VERC but also for other similar organizations. The curri- 
culum could be an important factor in the promotion of 
education of the underprivileged boys and girls. 

Suravi. Only V o- fifths of the child population (5-14) have 
been found to be enrolled in schools. Extreme poverty of the 
families, low educational status of the adult members, malnuitrition 
of the child population, hi ^h infant mortality rate, serious incidence 
of disease and sickness roapled with general ignorance of the popula- 
tion tend to create a socio-economic, even physical environment 
which is most uncongenial and adverse to the education of nic chilu 
population. ^ 

This is a sad picture indeed of the children of Bangladesh. 
Overall child enrolment is low. Many hidden imbalances in the parti- 
cipation rates among boys and girls, and even girls of different socio- 
economic status, poses a complex problem which has been discussed 
>n the earlier chapters. It has been noted that the urban participation 
rate is better than the participation rate in the rural areas. However, 
if the child population of the urban slums is considered, an acute 
imbalance is seen. Bypassing these unfortunate young people, 
universalization of primary education is impossible. 



^REPD, Sludy on ihe Situation of Children in Bangladesh, D^aka. 1^81 . 
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Most children of the slum areas are poverty stricken. Even at a 
tender age they pull rickshaws, work hard on roads, break pebbles, 
work as day laboureib, collect dry leaves in the more prestigious cit) 
areas, pull carts, sell floweis to the rich people, beg in the city 
centres, work as servants the rich families, and do many other odd 
jobs. It is common knowledge in ^he cities of Bangladesh that slum 
childreii are doing these for a living, which would be considered 
illegal child labour by international standards. But in these children 
have to do these jobs to survive and to support their old or sick 
parents. The voluntary organization tha. aspires to solve the prob- 
lems of these unfortunate children is Suravi'. 

The meaning of the Bengali word "Suravi" is aroma or fragrance. 
The nane indicates .he objective of this locally financed non formal 
organization engaged in educati n and technical, vocational and skill 
training of the multitude of underprivileged children. The main aim 
of this organization is to give hope, ivieaning and light to these unfor 
tunate children of the big cities. 

Initiated and managed by a notable woman social worker, 
Suravi has undertaken the responsibility to offer a bright future to 
the poor urban children and has earned a reputation for its work. 
The headquarters of Suravi is situated at the founder's own house 
which she h*, don.^ted to Suravi. In 1979 Suravi started its work 
with only six children. At present there are 82 branches of Suravi in 
the big cities of Bangladesh with 72 branches in Dhaka city alone. 
The numbe; of students at Suravi schools now is 95,000. That in six 
years the enrolment figure of Suravi rose to an astounding figure of 
95,000 speaks eloquently of the dedication and success of its 
founder, workers and organizers. 

The aim of Suravi is to reshape the future of the teeming 
million^ of the underprivileged urban children of Bangladesh. Here 
the founder's vision offered an alternative approach. The students 
of Suravi belong to the roads. They have no fixed rules and regula 
tions guiding their liv\g and profession. They are ill-clad, bare- 
footed and dry haired but when they jone to Suravi they are all 
alike. Suravi is financed through the per^^onal ttfoits of the founder. 

Suravi is primarily an educational organization of the non- 
formal type. It has offered the urban ^ c nots with free education, 
books. Stationery, school clothing, nee rations, medical check-up and 
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guidance whenever necessary-. There is no rigid regulatiun about the 
age of admission. The younger children aged about 6 are admitted 
to Class I. Older students with a poor educational background are 
given a condensed course and then admitted to Class III. The 
students are taught in a regular, systematic manner. They are eva- 
luated thrice a year through examinations. The main branches of 
Suravi work in three shifts. The curriculum cf the formal school 
system is used with necessary modifications and adjustments. There 
are 550 paid teachers working at the different branches. 

Suravi is basically engaged in the education of the roodess 
children cf the city as. Its programme includes a provision for 
offering technical ana vocational training to students in order to 
improve their chances of earnmg and self-employment. Suravi's 
technical centres offer training in shoe-making, ceramics, tailoring, 
tie and dye, cane articles making, dull-making, making of leather 
goods, chalk-making, pot plant, block print training, candle making, 
flower making and book binding. Their products are sold at various 
city centres at competitive prices. 

A visit to Suravi's main centre and an interview with the founder 
would provide good evidence about the conviction of its organizers 
and teachers. 

Savar **Gone Pathshala''. "Gonobidyalaya'' means people's 
school. It is a component ol Sa .r Gonoshasthaya Kendra (GK) 
introduced by a charismatic social worker o*" Bangladesh. **Gono- 
shasthaya Kendra" means People's Health Centre. 

. . . there are only 12.16 primary school teachers per 
thousand school age children, 58 per cent school age boys 
and 37 per cent girls in rural areas are enrolled in schools. . 
Drop-out rates are very high, 80 per cent drop-out before 
reaching Class V and it is die poorer children who are 
forced out. The organizers of Gonosliayastha Kendra 
introduced the educational section to alleviate this dismal 
stniction.* * 

*'Gono Pathshala" means people's primary school. It is a part 
of Gonobidyalaya. Here the problem of mral illiteracy and poverty 
is attacked from a diff erent angle. The organi^a understood the 

^ ^ Report of Gono Pat .^haia No. 8 (memo) July 1 984. p. I . 
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basic realities of the poor people and set up an experimental school 
in dii alternative system accommodating within the school pro- 
gramme the duties that rural children perform at home and devised 
a curriculum suitable to village life. Gono Pathshala's primary 
purpose is to spread education among the children of landless and 
marginal farmers who otherwise have no opportunity for education. 
The students are involved in activities in which they would find 
interest and which would develop in them skills considered valuable 
by their families. The teachers teach 5 days a week and spend one 
day supervising village schools run by student teachers. The fcunder 
of Gono Pamshala visu^ilized the realities of Bangladesh and realized 
that there were few benefits to be gained by parents in the formal 
system of primaiy educatio.i and that the po^r parents did not have 
the means to afford the CwCt involved therein. 

Table 18. Savar Gono Pathshala's intake April 1984 



Gasses Girls Boys Total 

Nurseiy 53 42 95 

I 30 j7 57 

II 20 29 49 

III 20 28 48 

IV 5 ID J 5 

V 10 12 22 
138 158 296 

Source Report Gono Pathshala No. 8. 



The school started with .0 students in V/ and the number 
increased to 296 in 1984. There is increasing demand for more ac- 
commodation and more place for children. I he GK authorities do 
t ^* accept government assistance to avoid intervention and to 

op the spirit of self leliance. Gonopathshala has two bigroom:» 
•ded into seven rooms. Unlike other schools, the students sit 
on the floor for the sake of economy. There are three blackboards 
and necessary toilet facilities. The students have their own wall- 
board for information about the villages and new m health and 
nutrition. Students are given a printed survey sheet for information 
abou. villages which they fill up in their own hand and discuss in the 
class. This exercise helps to raise their conciousness about the village 
social structure and their own place in it. 
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The school programme is deviled in such a .vay that abse .ce of 
students is not marked if his service is demanded during harvesting 
period or at home, besides, during harvesting season the whole 
school may go ar.d help to harvest. Students are accepted in the 
nursery tor a tentative three-month period. They are taught basic 
literacy and numeracy d. "ing the first tv\o years. Civics, geography, 
crops, climate, demographic features, national historical background 
and the struggle for liberation, plant and animal biology, primary 
health care, personal hygiene, sanitation, and environmental care are 
included in the cuniculum of Classes III-V. The school programme 
also . ludes music, dance, recitation, drawing, drama, physical 
exeicise and swimmin^ lessons to add variety to the programme and 
for a balanced mental and physical development of children. 

The curriculum is unique for its group theme. Mixed by age and 
ability the children are divided into 21 groups and work daily on 
agricultural plots to make learning life-oriented. The older children 
teach d- ^ounger ones in the morning classes. Lessons for Classes 
III-V are given after lunch. 

The younger children go back to villages with the school *ayah' 
and teach their family members. They are called *child teachers' and 
at present there are 48 such teachers. Their problems are reviewed in 
monthly meetings. The students are responsible for the maintenance 
and upkeep o/ the school premises. The school programme is a 
unique example of co-operation and group work. The children not 
only learn but alsc take the responsibility of teaching. 

Despite the concern of the organizers the high drop-out rate 
persists. The children drop-out because of poverty. For example, a 
promising girl dropped out for a job in a local factory as she needed 
it. With her, her five younger siblings also dropped out. However, 
the authorities claim that their rate of drop-out is lower compared 
to the 80 per cent drop-oat rate at the national level of primary 
edu tion. 

Drop-out r.. es arr very high in Jamalpur, the sister project of 
Savar Gonobidyalaya, Adhere poverty is very high. However, it was 
found in Gono Pathshala that the rate of drop-out can be kept to a 
minimum if students are invol/ed in the school programmes. 

It is a part of the philosophy of the non-formal progroume that 
the young learners in Savar Gono Pathshala teach others what they 
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learn. The stu^^ent teachers teach in the afternoons, -specially their 
family members and school drop-outs. There are ten village schook 
with 88 regular women students in these schools. In general after 
two years of study in these schools a student learns to read and write 
and his level is equivalent to that of Class III. The teachers of Gono 
Pathshala spend one day a week supervising these student teachers to 
review their problems and progress. 

The total number of Gono Pathshala teachmg staff is nine. To 
promote women employment they employed eight women teache.s 
out of the total. In the formal education system only 5.17 per cent 
of teachers are women. 

The qualifications of teachers are not very high as qualified 
teachers sometimes do not like the method used in Gono Pathshala, 
according to the authorities of Gonobidtalaya. 

Table 19. Qualifications of teachers 
Teachers N=9 



S^.C. 
H.S.C. 
Graduate 
Post Graduate 



4 44.44 

2 22.22 

2 22.22 

1 11.12 

9 100 



Source: Report of Gono Pathshala No. 8. 

Table 19 shows that qualifications of teachers are rather 
moderate. Nevertheless the success of the school programme 
encouraged ^hf authorities to appoint less qualified women teachers 
and to givv- tuem necessary on-the job training. They proved to be 
dedicated and they learnt from their training, particularly in village 
work, acquit education and special methods used u Gono Pathshala. 
The authorities believe that the work of committed workers is an 
essential pre requisite for bringing fundamental change. A visit to 
the centre (GK^ will substantiate the bcbef that women's liberation 
and women's participation in various kinds :)f economic activities can 
be channelled and attained through literacy and education. More 
over, the problem of primary education vis a vis girls' participation 
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could be effectively solved through nun-government orgdnizations 
like Savar Gono Pathshala. 

Savar Gono Pathshala is a unique example of absorbing rural 
children in an education system which seems to be realistic and life- 
oriented and w.iich can cater to the need^ of rural girk. It helps to 
raise the conciousness of the poor children. The realistic and life- 
oriented time table and curriculum of Gono Pathshala can be repli- 
cated on a wider scale. The non-utilization of chairs and benches for 
students reduces the total cost whereby more schools can be estab- 
lished with modest resources. Schools wif' insufficient staff could 
replicate the experience of Gono Pathshala to utilize students for 
teaching. In summing up the innovative features of Gono Pathshala 
a researcher who made an evaluation of the school commented, 
''While systematic skill training and health education activities may 
not be possible on a large scale, the approach to education as more 
than book learning has to become a part of all non-formal education 
programmes".* ^ 
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CONCLUSIONS AND ORCOMMENDATIONS 

The importance of universal primary educ*.uon and, in that 
context, the necessity of taking special measures for the promotion 
of girls' education have been explicity recogniz<:d in the national 
education policy. Declared as a fundamental human right in the 
constitution cr the country, basic education or literacy has also 
received support from the highest political leadership, in the form of 
a Presidential declaration. Further, that literacy is an essential 
condition for national progress has clearly appeared in the national 
development plan documents. Indeed, policy and plan initiatives for 
making the r .ional population literate have repeated themselves, 
with reinforcements in ideas and schemes, at subsequent plan periods 
since 1974. Yet the dissatisfaction over the poor level of achieve- 
ment the current low enrolment and retention rates of children in 
primary schools, particularly of girls, reflect among others the 
bureaucratic organizational failure in dealing with the problems that 
account for low school participation rates. 

Plan implementation has been plagued with a number of para- 
doxes. Despite policy declarations in favour of literacy promotion, 
resource allocation has been disappointingly lower than the desired 
level, and actual spending has . !en disproportionately higher for 
secondary and higher education favouring mostly the urban and 
privileged groups. When increased resources were made available 
for literacy or primary education, mismanagement and wastage of 
resources were conspicuous. The overall development efforts oi the 
country over the past plan periods have not brought about any 
improvement in the household condition* of the majority of the 
population, nor have they ositively changed the parental outlooR 
in regard to children's education. Whereas the vast majority of the 
national population arc poor and live in rural areas, new facilities or 



Household condition includes {evel of income, outlook of Ufc. putental attitude 
toward children *s education. 
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resource spending dynamics hardly go for cump^nsatlng the depriva- 
tions Ot the poor al masses. 

Smdy commissions, expert committees and research bodies, 
with or vvithuut government sponsorship, have repeatedly identified 
the factors at the levels of individual studenti>, parents or family 
members, household economy , community and culture, school 
environment (including teachers, teaching quality and physical 
facilities), local geophysical structure and the overall employment 
structure which are unfavourable to children's school participation. 
But it is obvious from the still present low enrolment rate, a high 
drop-out rate, especially in the fir^i and second grades of primary 
school, and a much lower participation late of girls, that the steps 
which have been taken so far have not made any significant changes 
in the crucial factors accounting for such low participation. 

The increase in the number of schools has not kept pace with 
the increase of school age population. Neither school houses nor 
classroom facilities are adequate fur attracting and retaining girl , 
particularly older girls in school. Improving the school facilities is 
necessary, but it is not a sufficient condition especially when the 
large proportion of the parents, who do not send their daughters to 
school, need to overcome poverty and its related problems. Poverty 
in the family, interacting with the traditional social expectancies 
regarding woman as housewife, is responsible for the feeling that 
girls' schooling means a mere wastage time and resources, and a 
loss of domestic help during school hours. Parents who are unable to 
provide two meals a day or tu give minimum clothes or to pay for 
school supplies du not naturally want schv^ollng for their daughters. 
On the other hand, parents above poverty level but being Illiterate 
themselves, consider girls' schooling not a useful investment after 
compensating the losses due to their schooling. 

Poor teaching at school, particularly the teachers' lack of com 
mi .Tien: tu their responsibilities docs not encourage the enrolment 
and retention of girls, given the overall sucial environment which is 
unfavourable to girls' education. The school curriculum is not cul 
turally a{ ^ropriate, as far as girls' education ana parental expecta 
lions arc concerned. The location of schools at distant places or with 
difficult access for children (becausv o^ bad communication facilities) 
is inhibitive to girls' school participation. 
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Creating favourable community x>»nditions for girls' education, 
improving family situations and improving road communication 
facilities to increase accessibility to school are tlie functions of 
development efforts outside the sector of education. But planning 
for development n these sectors Qoes not correspond to their possi 
ble relationship with the promotion of s* hool participation. There- 
fore, any significant improvement in school participation can be 
expected only when investment in the education sector out weighs 
the disadvantages posed by the low level of development in the other 
sectors. 

The sent policy of supplying textbooks free of cost by the 
government is a positive step; but the management of this has 
become a cause of disappointment. The poor management of t^xt 
book supply adds to loss of credibility of government programmes in 
general. Poor management ih also reflected in poor teacher behaviour. 

Some special projects in the government sector, administered on 
a small scale, with heavy inputs mostly for physical improvement in 
schools, peripherally touch the problems related to low enrolment 
and retention rates, particularly of girls. This small improvement in 
the situation is overshadowed by the lack of efficiency in the imple- 
mentation of the projects. 

On the contrary some innovative projects, generally in the non- 
government sector, try to address themselves to the needs and 
abilities of thr children in a flexible way and also ^o the parental 
problems so th » ositive changes toward children's education 
become more natural. Some of these projects use special learning 
contents; some others adopt specia! teaching methods and materials, 
some of them try to integrate children's primary schooling with 
economic activities of the locality and use a Lexible lime schedule, 
and some others maint.un the close link of parents and community 
with the school within a nti.>ork of economic and social progran»<nes 
particularly for the poor. In fact, the projects ui the non-govemmtnt 
sectOi with their mul ifacetcd activities covering multiple sectors and 
target groups, including women, generate a total effect highiy in 
favour of girls' education. It is interesting that one ^uch successful 
project makes use of indigenous ating arrangements on locally 
available inexpensive mats which is advisable in coping with the 
accommodation problem. This project provides a novel example of 
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having a high rate of school particip**tion among the poor. This and 
other NGO piojects combine various elements, including innovative 
teaching methods and learning materials suitable to the children, and 
at the same time work on the motivation of the parents and ccTimu 
nity for children's (including girls) education. 

Looking ahead. As far as future prospects are concerned, two 
broad observations are warranted by an oLjective assessment of what 
has taken place so far. The Third Five Year Plan (1985-1990) mani- 
fests a noble desire to achieve 70 per cent enrolment of the primary 
school age population and minimize the inequality between sexes 
while moving towards achieving 90 per ^.cat enrolment by the year 
2000. The goal is a highly desirable one. The national plan on 
primary education is not yet formally declared, which is an indication 
of some degree of uncertainty of the fate of any UPE programme, 
particularly on the question of fina icing the plan. NeveiJieless, the 
Plan envisages substantial financial investment for the improvement 
of physical facilities, instructional materials, teacher training, 
teaching aids, curriculum panning and supervision of teachers' 
activities. The '^lan also provides for raising management efficiency 
through ^ ATVjcr of measures such as management training for the 
various levels of relevant personnel, development of project support 
comipunications, involvem*!nt of local level administration (Upazila 
Parishad) and increased participation of parents, community and 
teachers in the promotion of primary education. These are the 
positive wishes of the plan. The current policy of increasing the 
number of female tcacliers is also a positive element when other 
elements would act in favour of girls' enrolment and retention. 

But the implementation of the Plan may not turn out to be as 
good as the Plan commitments. Lack of honest fulfilment of res- 
ponsibilities or lack of serious commitment of the o. cials in the 
education sector may not be overcome unless honesty, sincerety 
aiid efficiency prevail in the overall bureaucracy encompassing all the 
public and private sectors. The religious education centres, that is, 
Maktabs which constitute a powerful indigenous institution drawing 
a large number of children, specially girls, even of the poor illiterate 
parents in rural and urban areas, are not systematically drawn into the 
arrangement fur the implementation of the universal primary educa 
tion programme. Left with the heavy burden, as it has been in the 
past, in making primary education free and universal, the government 
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progiammes in the present stnicture will perhaps make only a little 
ir^provement in the situation, as in the past. 

With llie nationalization of primary schook, tht local commu- 
nity has become less interested in sharing the responsibility for pro- 
moting primary education. It is not only economic poverty, but 
also what may be called a "culture of poverty'" that hinders com- 
munity involvment and parental interest [a school management and 
promotion of education. The new Upozila adminisuatioa is likely 
to open a new prospect provided every one involved demonstrates 
a firm commitment. 

Recommendations 

The foregoing discussions suggest that universalization of 
primary education and, in particular, promotion of girls' education, 
calls for the adoption of specific meas.ircs in several dimensions. 
Briefly indicated below are the measures recommended. 

a) Measures for increasing the interest of girls in schooling 
should be addressed to childhood personality factors 
as well as the school situation. In regard to the conditions 
which should positively influence childhood personality 
factors the following measures are important: 

i) Teachers should be required to assist and guide 
students, particularly girls, by paying adequate atten- 
tion to each individual; 

ii) Young girls at the lower classes should be treated with 
special care they require, and older girls'of the higher 
classes be treated in a culturidly appropriate manner; 

iii) Learning activities should include ^^ ills in solving day 
to day problems in their immediate environment; 

i\) Learning exercises be combined with recreation within 
and outside the class setting; 

v) Teaching/leaming materials should be diversified and 
enriched, and such material be developed through 
special projects; and 
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vi) Teachers should make home visits, as a part of their 
job, to help girls overcome any difficulty experienced 
in connection with schooling. 

b) Measures for the improvement of the school situation 
should include: 



An adequate number of schools in a given locality to 
correspond with population size; 

Adequate classroom seating accommodation for girls 
so that they do not have to compete with boys to get 
seats; 
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Provision fjv separate classrooms for each class so that 
an appropriate learning environment can be ensured, 

Provision for enough teachers so that classes are well 
managed; 

Provision for female teachers to reach the target of a 
minimum of 50 per cent of the total teachers; 

Maintaining school building properly and ensuring a 
fund for regular maintenance; 

Provision of recreational facilities suitable for girls; 

Development of a system of constructive group activi- 
ties outside class to promote the habit of sharing 
responsibilities and the pleasure of some achievements 
or fulfilment of social responsibilities; 

Construction of separate toilet facilities for girls; 

Keeping the school building and access road safe for 
the girls; 

Having class hc^urs suited to local conditions thus 
enabling girls to help their families in household acti- 
vities, especially economic activities; and 

Provision for multiple entry points so that older 
child ren or drop-outs can get themselves enrolled in 
higher classes. 
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c) Measures for improving the conditions at the level of 
family should aim at creating effective support and moti- 
vation of the parents for girls* education. These should 
include: 

i) Education of parents, especially mothers, through 
special education programmes and raising their con- 
sciousness about the necessity and importance of 
girls' education, skills training and delaying their 
marriage; 

ii) Making school a foc.il point of community activities 
for diffusion of suitable economic activities for the 
poor mothers, and developing Mothers' Centres 
through which they will gain motivation and increase 
their ability to put their daughters through school; 

iii) Providing incentives to families in the foi.n of text- 
books, stationery, scHool uniform, one meal during 
school hours, school health services free of cost or at 
a subsidized rate; and 

iv) Providing stipends to girls, especially of poor families, 
enabling them to continue their schooling in the higher 
classes. 

d) Measures for devekping a community situation favourable 
to girls' education shall be concerned about positively 
changing the community perception about the importance 
of girls' education, promotion of normative demands for 
schooling of girls and establishment of cor^munity support 
systems for improving the school situation. Sach measures 
shall specially include: 

i) Annual listing of all households, births anil tue school- 
age children of the villages served by each school, keep- 
ing a register of households indicating those which do 
and do not send their children to school, in order to 
facilitate educational, motivational or counselling work 
with the parents or children as necessary; 

ii) Formation of a Village Education Council/Paicnt- 
Teacher Association with a clear mandate to work with 
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the groups and individual family heads for universal 
enrolment of children in school; 

iii) Formation of a special community fund to assist poor 
children to attend school, that is, to make schooling 
of children, particularly girls acceptable to the poor 
parents; 

iv) Provision for a regular monthly/quarterly review of 
teachers' activities through the village Education 
Council and forv^arding the review reports to the 
higher authority responsible for supervising primary 
school education; 

v) Arrangement for civic education and consciousness 
raising efforts for the community on the role of 
women, the significance of girls' education, dysfunc- 
tional aspects of traditional beliefs .nd practices which 
discourage girls' education and encourage early mar- 
riage; 

vi) Arrangement for education of mothers on MCH, 
nutrition, family planning and child rearing, and pre- 
paring village volunteer women to teach motners 
stressing the importance of girls' education for better 
appreciation of the requirements of an improved 
quality of life; 

vii) Involvement of the mass media, particularly radio and 
television, for continuous information dissemination 
and campaigning on the positive involvement of the 
community in promoting girls' education. 

viii) Training and motivating religious leaders to popularize 
school education of girls; 

ix) Entrusting the village community with the responsibi- 
lity for maintaining and developing physical facilities 
at school with support from local government bodies; 
and 

x) Taking necessary legal and admistrative steps to 
enforce compliance with the minimum age for the 
ma:Tiage of girls. 
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e) Measures for the improvement of teachers' quality and 
teaching shall be concerned with training and retraining 
of teachers, training of trainers, developing and making 
use of appropriate teaching materials, placement of 
teachers outside their own locality and increasing the 
number of trained female teachers. 

f) Overcrov/ding of students in Class I should be prevented 
by introducing a special class (pre-primary feeder schools) 
and allowing smooth transition for them to Class I or IL 

g) The non-formal education system should be linked with 
the formal system, the former complementing and supple- 
menting the latter. Ideally every child should be brought 
within the formal primary education system. But in the 
short run this ideal cannot be achieved in Bangladesh. 
Therefore, the recommendations are: 

i) Local voluntary agencies of all categories be required 
to maintain feeder school programmes (as a non- 
formal educational provision); 

ii) Traditional religious schools (i.e. Maktabs) should be 
required to impart some regular education (along with 
religious education), especially to girls; 

iii) Drop outs of primary school be covered by non-formal 
education with a flexible schedule of school hours, 
vacations and holidays, and also with shorter class 
hours or part time attendance of the students; and 

iv) Voluntary agencies be particularly encouraged to work 
in areas where communities are relatively backward. 

h) Financial, administrative and supervisory measures should 
be addressed to ensure adequate coverage of school age 
population, equality between sexes through special pro- 
visions for girls' education, proper implementation of 
policy and programmes and improvement of the quality 
of teachers' conduct. Specific recommendations are that: 

i) Primary education shall have a higher per cent of the 
national development plan allocation than at present; 

'n>2 
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ii) The Upazila Parishad be made fully responsible for 
implementing the UPE programme in co-operation 
with the Union Council (the lowest local government 
unit) and the Village Education Council (a body of 
parents, teachers and representatives of various village 
population groups); 

iii) The local bodies be made responsible for planning, 
resource utilization and local resource mobilization, 
their accountability being ensured through a system cf 
evaluation, and proper reporting of accounts and per- 
formances; 

iv) Supervision and monitoring systems be improved by 
increasing the number of supervisors of teachers at the 
Upazila level and by training in improved instructional 
activities, school administration, community relations, 
accounting and performance reporting; 

v) Career development opportunities for the teachers be 
expanded through provisions of advanced training, 
higher education and promotion to higher posts; and 

vi) The head teacher be provided with more authority to 
supervise the activities of other teachers and tf make 
them accountable to him, with school management 
and relationships w'th the community be further 
strengthened with the addition of an assistant head 
teacher. 

i) Experiences, policies and programmes for promotion of 
girls' education in the neighbouring countries shoiild be 
utilized in Bangladesh as far as practicable. 

j) Appropriate political, economic, social and educational 
reforms should be initiated to remove inequalities in the 
society particularly the inequalities of which the women 
are victims. 

k) In view of the absense of any in-depth studies on improve- 
ment of girls' education in Bangladesh, studies (macro and 
micro) be undertaken for the promotion of girls' education 
in the country. 
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